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_ Chronicle 


The War.—Continued pressure from the Germans on 
the British lines around Cambrai has forced Field Mar- 
shal Haig’s troops to yield more of the ground won under 
General Byng’s advance of Novem- 
ber 20. The pressure this week was 
first felt between Gonnelieu and Mar- 
coing, and except at La Vacquerie and east of Marco:ng 
where the British line had to be withdrawn, the German 
attack was at first withstood. By December 6, however, 
the London War Office announced officially that the Brit- 
ish troops holding the salient in the neighborhood of 
Noyelles-sur-l’Escaut and Bourlon Wood had to be with- 
drawn some distance to positions to the southwest of 
these locations and that the withdrawal was made suc- 
cessfully without attacks from the enemy. The Berlin 
office announced on the same date that as a result of 
the successful German pressure from the north and east 
the British had evacuated their forward positions be- 
tween Moeuvres and Marcoing, had withdrawn to the 
heights north and east of Flesquieres, had given up the 
villages of Graincourt, Anneux, Cantaing and Noyelles, 
together with the wooded heights north of Marcoing, 
and that the enemy lines had been penetrated to the depth 
of two miles and a half. Since their counter-attack be- 
gan the Germans claim to have captured about 11,000 
prisoners and 160 guns. 

On the Asiago plateau the Austro-German forces are 
slowly but perceptibly grinding their way forward, the 
center of their attack lying between the upper horns of the 
Brenta and the Astico Rivers. The Italians were obliged 
to withdraw from some of their more advanced positions 
between Monte Tondarechar and Monte Badenecche, 
northwest of Asiago. Using the advantage thus gained 
the Germans carried the Monte Castelgomberto-Meletta 
di Gallo lines, the fighting being especially heavy from 
the slopes south of Castelgomberto to the Foza spur. By 
December 8 Monte Sisemol, a little south of Asiago, had 
fallen before the enemy. Berlin claimed at that date the 
capture of sixty guns and 15,000 prisoners, taken since 
December 4. In this sector Field Marshal von Hoetzen- 
dorf is in command of the Austro-German forces. 

The American destroyer Jacob Jones, one of the fleet- 
est and newest of her class, was torpedoed and 
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sunk on the night of December 6 by a German sub- 
marine. When attacked the de- 
stroyer was on patrol duty in for- 
eign waters 500 miles from land, 
under the command of Lieutenant-Commander David 
Worth Bagley, a brother of Ensign Worth Bag- 
ley, killed off Cardenas on the Winslow during the 
Spanish-American war. She sank almost immediately. 
Forty-four of her crew of 110 are reported saved. This 
is the second American destroyer sunk since the war be- 
gan, the first being the Chauncey. 

“Our present and immediate task is to win the war, 
and nothing shall turn us aside from it until it is accom- 
plished,” President Wilson, on December 4, told the 
Sixty-fifth Congress as it began its 
second war session. In furtherance 
of this aim he called for a declaration 
of war against Austria. In his address the President 
dismissed the possibility of a premature peace, which, he 
declared, was sought by German intrigue and debated 
here by men who understood neither its nature nor the 
way in which it was to be attained. ‘“ With victory an 
accomplished fact,” he said, “peace will be evolved, 
based upon mercy and justice to enemy and friend, with 
the hope of a partnership of nations to guarantee future 
world peace.” The President emphasized the purpose of 
the United States not'to interfere in the internal affairs 
of any nation, declared that no wrong against the Ger- 
man Empire was intended, and that there was likewise no 
desire to rearrange the internal affairs of Austria-Hun- 
gary. When the German people shall prove to the Amer- 
ican people, through properly accredited representatives, 
that they are ready to agree to a settlement based upon 
justice and reparation, then, said the President, the war 
will be deemed won. Terms of peace, he added, would 
not include dismemberment, robbery or punishment of 
the enemy, but would be based upon justice, defined as 
follows: Freedom of nations and their peoples from 
autocratic domination, reparation to Belgium, relinquish- 
ment of German power over the people of Austria, Tur- 
key and the free Balkan States, as well as of Prussian 
territorial conquests in Belgium and Northern France. 
The President urged the immediate declaration of a 
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state of war between the United States and Austria- 
Hungary, Germany’s vassal and tool. As to Turkey and 
Bulgaria, also tools of Germany, he counseled delay be- 
cause “ they do not stand in the direct path of our neces- 
sary action.” 

The President believes that he is speaking for the 
\merican people when he states: 

First, that this intolerable thing of which the masters of Ger- 
many have shown us the ugly face, this menace of combined in- 
trigue and force, which we now see so clearly as the German 
power, a thing without conscience or honor or capacity for cov- 


enanted peace, must be crushed, and if it be not utterly brought 
to an end, at least shut out from the friendly intercourse of the 
nations; and, second, that when this thing and its power are in- 


deed defeated and the time comes that we can discuss peace— 
when the German people have spokesmen whose word we can 
believe, and when those spokesmen are ready in the name of their 
people to accept the common judgment of the nations as to what 
shall henceforth be the bases of law and of covenant for the life 
of the world—we shall be willing and glad to pay the full price 
for peace, and pay it ungrudgingly. We know what that price 
will be. It will be full, impartial justice—justice done at every 
point and to every nation that the final settlement must affect our 
enemies as well as our friends. 


The President insists that autocracy must be shown 
the futility of its claims to power: 


It is impossible to apply any standard of justice so long as - 


such forces are unchecked and undefeated as the present masters 
of Germany command. Not until that has been done can right 
be set up as arbiter and peacemaker among the nations. But 
when that has been done—as, God willing, it assuredly will be— 
we shall at last be free to do an unprecendented thing, and this 
is the time to avow our purpose to do it. We shall be free to 
base peace on generosity and justice, to the exclusion of. all self- 
ish claims to advantage, even on the part of the victors. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. Our present and immediate 
task is to win the war, and nothing shall turn us aside from it 
until it is accomplished. Every power and resource we possess, 
whether of men, of money or of material, is being devoted, and 
will continue to be devoted, to that purpose until it is achieved. 
Those who desire to bring peace about before that purpose is 
achieved, I counsel to carry their advice elsewhere. We will not 
entertain it. We shall regard the war only as won when the Ger- 
man people say to us, through properly accredited representa- 
tives, that they are ready to agree to a settlement based upon jus- 
tice and the reparation of the wrongs their rulers have done. 
They have done a wrong to Belgium, which must be repaired. 
They have established a power over other lands and peoples than 
their own—over the great empire of Austria-Hungary, over hith- 
erto free Balkan states, over Turkey, and within Asia, which 
must be relinquished. 

After declaring that peace must deliver the lands now 
overrun by the enemy from the control of Prussia, and 
solemnly stating that we intend no wrong against the 
German people, the President adds: 

The wrongs, the very deep wrongs, committed in this war will 
have to be righted. That, of course. But they cannot and must 
not be righted by the commission of similar wrongs against Ger- 
many and her allies. The world will not permit the commission 
of similar wrongs as a means of reparation and settlement. 
Statesmen must by this time have learned that the opinion of the 
world is everywhere wide awake and fully comprehends the 
issues involved. No representative of any self-governed nation 
will dare disregard it by attempting any such covenants of self- 
ishness and compromise as were entered into at the Congress 
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of Vienna. The thought of the plain people here and everywhere 
throughout the world, the people who enjoy no privilege and 
have very simple and unsophisticated standards of right and 
wrong, is the air all governments must henceforth breathe if they 
would live. It is in the full disclosing light of that thought that 
all policies must be conceived and executed in this midday hour 
of the world’s life. 

According to the President the declaration of a state 
of war between the United States and Austria-Hun- 
gary is the logical conclusion of his argument, for Aus- 
tria~-Hungary, he declared, is for the time being not her 
own mistress but the vassal of Germany. In entering 
the war the President declares we are not debased by 
selfish ambition of conquest. Our cause is just and 
holy, “ the settlement must be of like motive and quality.” 
A supreme moment of history, says the President in 
closing, has come. “ The hand of God is upon the na- 
tions. He will show them favor only if they 
rise to the clear heights of His own justice and mercy.” 

On the afternoon of Friday, December 7, the United 
States went to war against Austria-Hungary, when the 
President approved a joint resolution adopted by Con- 
gress, declaring a state of war to ex- 
ist. The President under the resolu- 
tion was empowered “to direct and 
employ the entire naval and military forces of the Gov- 
ernment to carry on the war to a successful termination.” 
The war resolution was the one drafted by the Senate 
and was passed by that body without opposition, Senator 
La Follette abstaining from voting. In the House there 
was only one dissenting voice, that of the Socialist mem- 
ber from New York, Meyer London. The text of the 
resolution is as follows: 

Whereas, the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment has committed repeated acts of war against the Government 
and the people of the United States of America; therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled, that a state of 
war is hereby declared to exist between the United States of 
America and the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment; and the President be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to employ the entire naval and military forces of the 
United States and resources of the Government to carry on war 
against the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government ; 
and to bring the conflict to a successful termination all the re- 
sources of the country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the 
United States. 

The day following our break with Austria, it was an- 
nounced from Guayaquil that the Government of Ecuador 
had severed diplomatic relations with Germany, and from 
Buenos Ayres that the Brazilian Cab- 
inet had made still more stringent 
its regulations affecting German resi- 
dents in Brazil. To add to the general confusion, revo- 
lution has broken out in Portugal and the Government 
has been overthrown. The former Premier, Dr Affonso 
Costa, has undertaken to form a Provisional Govern- 
ment. In the harbor of Halifax, N. S., 1,000 tons of 
munitions on board the French steamship Mt. Blanc 
exploded on the morning of December 6, as a result of 
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a collision with the relief ship Imo. Both by the shock, 
the subsequent collapse of buildings and the fires thus 
caused, in addition to hundreds of wounded, 4,000 are 
reported to have been killed. A fierce blizzard added to 
the horrors of the disaster, one of the worst that has hap- 
pened on the North American continent. Relief has 
been rushed from all sides to the stricken city. 


Canada.—In his testimony given before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Returned Soldiers, Mr. J. W. 
Borden, Paymaster General of the Militia Department, 
stated that he had never been at lib- 
erty to select competent men for the 
Separation Allowance and Assigned 


Military Department 
and the Campaign 


Pay Branch, but was limited to the list sent him by the, 


local Tory members. The interests of soldiers and their 
families, he claimed, were secondary to political in- 
fluence. Of an even more serious nature were the accu- 
sations brought by the Auditor General, Mr. John Fraser, 
who gave evidence that “ hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars ” had been overpaid to persons who were not entitled 
to receive the money. A large class of these persons were 
later asked for a refund, but much of the money never 
reached the Receiver General. The explanation is given 
that it was appropriated by the clerks. He further de- 
scribed the Pay and Record Office in London, which he 
had visited last December, as containing 2,500 able- 
bodied men, many of whom were incompetents, so that 
it would have been cheaper for Canada to have paid them 
their salary “to sit out on the sidewalk and leave the 
books alone.” <A host of them had received the rank of 
Colonel, and thus, he said, by the existing military sys- 
tem, gave instruction to expert accountants in matters 
of which they might be entirely ignorant. “I am told 
that some of those chartered accountants, brought from 
the front because they were experts, became so disgusted 
with conditions that they purposely put their accounts 
wrong that they might be discharged and sent to the 
front again.” He further gave evidence of the defalca- 
tions of “ quite a lot of paymasters, some of them from 
Overseas.” He specified one in particular who had 
stolen $3,500. The man, he said, was discharged and 
returned to Canada, but being a good Tory was promptly 
given the rank of Colonel by the Borden Government 
and placed in command of a new regiment. As Auditor 
General, Mr. Fraser adds, he then asked the Militia 
Department to deduct from the man’s pay the amount he 
had stolen. “ The Department replied that they had no 
authority to do so, as they could not deduct from a 
Colonel’s pay any money that he might owe as pay- 
master.” The taxpayers of Canada, the writer of the 
account suggests, “ will appreciate the nicety of this dis- 
tinction.” The temper of the people has been further 
provoked by a most riotous election campaign. 


Ireland.—Under the title “ Priests and Freedom ” the 
Leader of November 17 discusses the relation of the Irish 
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priests to Ireland’s greatest problem, self-govern- 

ment. After paying his respects to 

Pree and those who represent the people “as 
Freedom P peop 


in a peculiarly swinish state, incapa- 
ble of thought and initiative and led 
like animals in halters whithersoever the interests of the 
priests dictate,” the writer says: 


For a long time our rulers did not believe the priests wanted 
Irish freedom. The priests, they said, support the demand half- 
heartedly because they know that with the advent of freedom the 
Church will lose its hold on the people, but they (the priests) 
must make a show of supporting the claim. Look at the experi- 
ence of the Church under the free French Government, was the 
cry; its experience under the Austrian Government was not men- 
tioned. 

Nearly a century ago Mazzini attributed the decay of the 
French people to their slavish adoption of English materialistic 
ideas, and predicted that these ideas would be the ruin of the 
nation. Time has proved that his vision was inspired. With the 
English people materialism is not a conscious philosophy—not 
in the same way, for instance, that the Germans adopt the idea 
of “living dangerously ”’—but a matter of mere common-sense 
and expediency. The French tried to make a philosophy of mate- 
rialism, and it made something of them instead. Consequently, 
the assertion that French freedom brought disaster to the Cath- 
olic Church in France is erroneous. 

Ireland has adhered to the Church throughout the ages in per- 
secution and misery. Some, a very few, have fallen away, but 
the overwhelming mass of the people has remained faithful. 
But it is a well-recognized fact that the human will does not 
yield to force and persecution, or, at least, none but the weaker 
components of society do. Where force fails more insidious in- 
fluences often succeed, and the coming time in Ireland may be 
one of greater trial for the fathers of the Church, and their path, 
which hitherto has been difficult indeed, but straightforward, may 
become more tortuous. This is possible, and even probable, say 
the enemies of the Church. 

But it is not probable by any means. In France atheism was 
the great enemy of the Church, but it is universally admitted that 
atheism is now as dead as a door nail. Spiritualism—which may 
be a ridiculous cult, if you like, but how much more ridiculous 
than the ideas generated by the theory of the origin of species ?— 
and Christian Science have had something to do in ending athe- 
istic ideas. Those religions, if they can be so called, are wrong, 
but no one can deny that their final results are, in a large degree, 
beneficial to the cause of true religion. 

As far as Modernism is concerned, Ireland may possibly take, 
in the coming years, a faint interest in its tombstone. From the 
assaults of all these strange ideas which have taken hold of the 
minds of men, the Church emerges more powerful and secure 
than ever, and it would be a strange thing for any one to believe 
that the Catholic religion is likely to lose ground in Ireland 
when her people had pulled out into a clearer light. 

The Irish people are as intensely Catholic as the priests. The 
people are cynical, in some degree, and the priests are not, and 
this is a principal reason of the influence, apart from their calling, 
which they possess, and always will possess, for we have an in- 
herent reverence for nobility of character and attainments. 

In the demand for liberty the priests are in the van, and with- 
out them the movement could never become as intense and pow- 
erful as it is, and no most far-seeing leader of a church could 
have consciously designed a policy so well-adapted to welding an 
indissoluble bond between priests and people as this generous 
rally of the priests beneath the banners of an Ireland resurgent. 


This interesting opinion will be reassuring to those 
who love the Irish for their attachment to God. 
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Rome.—Last week attention was called to Cardinal 
Gasparri’s splendid defense of the Pope; this week both 
the Papal Secretary of State and Cardinal Bourne an- 
swered the unfounded attacks of the 
London Post against his Holiness. 
On December 5 the former declared 
caluminous the statement of the British paper that the 
Vatican was partially responsible for the Italian defeat. 
Proceeding he pointed out that the Bishops and priests 
of Italy have given most generous help to their country 
and have received unstinted praise from the Italian Gov- 
ernment. Long before the Pope’s peace note was issued 
the clergy was working against the destructive propa- 
ganda which eventually broke down the morale of the 
army. The Cardinal reaffirmed the Pope’s neutrality and 
declared that 


If some nations seem to be more favored than others by 
the Papal note these certainly were not Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, but those of the Entente, particularly France and 
The peace aimed at was not a German peace. 


Two Cardinals and 
The Pope 


Belgium. 


To this Cardinal Bourne added that his Holiness had 
been urged from each side to break with the Govern- 
ments of the other side. Had such a request been 
granted, confusion would have been thrown into the 
religious life, now more precious than ever, of millions 
of people who would be punished on account of the 
mistakes of their leaders. In conclusion the Post was 
reminded that 

The Supreme Pontiff does not depend for instruction upon 
those who long before the war worked to diminish the au- 
thority which they are now invoking, nor does the Holy See 
shape its action by the flickering lights of human praise or 
blame. 

The paper replied, virtually repeating the odious charge 
and on December 7 Cardinal Bourne responded clearly 
and logically. Amongst other things, he said: 


Just below your denunciation of the Sovereign Pontiff I read 
in large letters, “The Downfall of Russia.” If what you tell us 
under that heading is true, I shall not hurt the cause of the 
Allies by saying that while our foes the Germans were perse- 
cuting Catholics in Belgium our allies the Russians were per- 
secuting Catholics in Galicia. On the one hand Cardinal Mer- 
cier, although insulted, was free to speak and act, and he has 
done so to considerable purpose. On the other hand the Arch- 
bishop of Lemberg was exiled and thrown into prison and 
treated with contumely. The soldiers of the Protestant Kaiser 
and the soldiers of the Orthodox Czar alike have stained in- 
numerable pages with their foul deeds. I personally brought 
these terrible events to the mind of representative Russians in 
England and they were deplored but not denied. Our own 
Government deprecated, nay, prevented, any allusion to them, 
and at no time uttered any public protest against them. I do 
not suggest that no diplomatic representations’ were made. 


On Friday, December 7, Lord Robert Cecil, in answer 
to a hypothetical question about the alleged secret treaty 
entered into by Italy on the one hand and Great Britain, 
France and Russia on the other, for the frustration of 
all diplomatic steps taken by the Holy See to bring about 
peace, declared: 


The question seems to be based on a misapprehension. 


The 
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clause referred to does not affect the spiritual interests of the 
Holy See, nor limit its liberty of action in endeavoring to bring 
hostilities to a close. The object of the provision’ is, as I under- 
stand it, to secure that the terms of peace shall be settled by 
the belligerents. é 
The fact is that the “ clause referred to” did literally 
limit the Pope’s liberty of action in endeavoring to bring 
hostilities to a close. The impression made on the Catho- 
lic world by all this nagging of the Holy Father is most 
painful, and that at a time when unity is essential. 


Russia.—On Tuesday, December 4, an actual armistice 
began on certain portions of the Russo-German front, 
and a cessation of hostilities for forty-eight hours was 
signed on December 3 at the head- 
quarters of Prince Leopold of Bava- 
ria. On December 6 the news came 
that representatives of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Tur- 
key and Bulgaria met Russian representatives at Brest- 
Litousk to discuss the terms of an armistice. The Rus- 
sian delegates requested that all the belligerents be asked 
to stop fighting for a time, but the Teutonic delegates 
said they were not empowered to go that far. The Rus- 
sians then stipulated that the Germans should retire 
from the Moon Sound islands, and promise not to send 
troops from the eastern to other fronts, but the proposal 
was rejected. On December 6, the German War Office 
announced the suspension of hostilities for ten days, 
beginning December 7, on the whole Russo-Teutonic 
front. The Germans agreed to make only such transfer 
of troops as had been ordered prior to December 5. But 
a wireless despatch dated December 6 brought London 
the news that Leon Trotsky, the Bolshevik Foreign 
Minister, had sent a note to the allied legations at Petro- 
grad intimating that the armistice negotiations had been 
suspended for a week at the Russian delegates’ initiative. 
The delay is intended to give the allied Governments time 
to define their attitude toward the peace negotiations. 
The Russians insist that the armistice shall be signed 
only on condition that German troops will not be trans- 
ferred from one front to another and that the islands of 
Moon Sound will be cleared of Teutonic forces. The 
Germans make the following counter-proposals: The 
armistice to last twenty-eight days; to embrace only the 
Russian front; the transfer of units less than a division 
to be permitted; Moon Sound and Moon Island to re- 
main in German occupation; the Russian troops to be 
removed from the Macedonian and French .fronts ; Rus- 
sian and Turkish troops to evacuate Persia. In case 
the allied Governments refuse to participate in negotia- 
tions for an armistice and peace, Trotsky says: “ They 
must declare clearly and definitely before all mankind 
the aims for which peoples of Europe may be called to 
shed their blood during the fourth year of the war.” 
A dispatch that came via London, dated December 9, 
announced that “ Kaledines and Korniloff, assisted by 
the Imperialists and Constitutional Democrats have 
raised a revolt and declared war against the people.” 


The Armistice 
Preliminaries 













































time delight the sophomoric debater. But 

whether Catholic or not, Shakespeare was heir 
of a Catholic principle which is the motif of his greatest 
tragedies, the principle of personal responsibility. It is 
a free step deliberately taken which starts his Macbeth 
and his Lear down the sharp incline toward destruction. 
In this he differs from the old Greek tragedians whose 
heroes were overshadowed by a compelling fate, a fearful 
and inexplicable Até which plunged them struggling and 
protesting into final ruin. 

Our modern dramatists do not believe in the Greek 
fate; but, on the other hand, many of them write as if 
they did not believe in the power of free-will. In place 
of the traditional conflict of wills, we have among the 
moderns contests of the individual with environment, 
heredity, his own fierce passions, economic conditions, 
and the will is ultimately displayed as powerless in the 
face of the foes arrayed against it. When the hero, or 
more usually the heroine, falls, we do not blame or pity; 
we merely accept the inevitable. 

The denial of free-will is not an unimportant bit of 
dramatic machinery nor a piece of fine philosophical cob- 
web spinning. It is one of those denials which, if logi- 
cally followed out, would shake the foundations of the 
universe. For centuries men have been trained, when 
trained at all, to fight against the allurements of what 
under accepted morality was called sin. Youths were 
taught to stand firmly against their own personal wishes 
and inclinations where a higher duty to God or country 
or fellow-men was in question, The wishy-washy prin- 
ciple of our sentimental novelists that a man or woman 
must follow every whim and fancy, especially in matters 
of sex, never made any man lay down his life for his 
country or caused any woman to pluck from her heart 
a guilty passion. The line of least resistance has not been 
the road leading to heroic glory. Precisely by accepting 
the things that bring physical and mental anguish, pre- 
cisely by resisting the attractions that almost tear the 
heart from the breast have heroes and saints attained 
their eminence. And all this is swept away in a denial 
of free-will. 

For if a man has no free-will, he must of his very 
nature follow the line of least resistance. Chemical and 
physical forces cannot act otherwise. When Jack and 
Jill fell down the hill, they probably, in an unwritten 
sequel, picked themselves up and, broken crowns notwith- 
standing, went up for a second pail of water. But the 
spilled water, taking the line of least resistance, flowed 
with iron necessity to the foot of the hill and stayed there. 
It was not free to mount after the clumsy pair. Send 


fi HE question of Shakespeare’s religion will for all 
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in no way responsible. 


an electrical current through an iron and a copper wire, 
and you can measure with mathematical accuracy the 
percentage of the charge that will flow through each ; and 
the greater amount will always flow through the copper 
wire. Without free-will man can no more avoid the line 
of least resistance than can water or electricity. 

The logical consequence of this denial of free-will 
would startle any but the most wilful dogmatist. There 
are moment’s in each man’s life when everything inside 
of him and outside of him seems to fight for an object 
he knows he must not touch. Every fiber of his nature 
cries aloud for it; a malignant chance has thrown it in 
his way; he can take it while avoiding the consequences 
which attend most wrong doing. Yet one faint, blurred, 
sometimes almost inconsequential factor—like Kitch- 
ner’s picture in the “ Unfinished Story ”—holds him 
back; that and a sense that the power of choice is in his 
own hands. Suddenly some philosopher whispers that 
he is not free, that he must follow the line of least re- 
sistance. Who can doubt in such a case whither leads 
the line of least resistance? Who can blame him if the 
conviction that he is not free sends him whirling toward 
the longed-for object? 

After all, why should he not? Without freedom of 
will, it is ludicrous nonsense to talk of responsibility for 
one’s acts. The parrot is not responsible for its hair- 
raising profanities; the lightning is not blamed when it 
blasts a mother with her week-old baby nor praised 
when it brings the usurper’s palace crashing about his 
throne. Unless a man who does evil is free to do good, 
unless the saint who lays down his life in a leper colony 
is free to stay at home with his feet in carpet slippers, 
the wife-beater and the savior of his country, the be- 
trayer of innocence and the Sister of Charity, the mur- 
derer and the martyr, Nero and St. Paul, Lucrezia 
Borgia and Joan of Arc, Benedict Arnold and Wash- 
ington differ in no moral essential. On the contrary, 
since the dawn of history, men have been sending to 
prison, the lash, and the gallows fellow-men for the 
thefts, the arsons, and the murders for which they were 
Our whole criminal code from 
preamble to final clause is a vast and hideous hoax at the 
expense of human nature. 

Just what the world would become were all men sud- 
denly to throw over their sense of responsibility is a 
picture no imagination cares to attempt. Even were it 
true a thousand times that this free-will is a vain de- 
lusion, men would be forced in self-defense to use this 
delusion to build up in themselves and in others a sense 
of personal responsibility. Without it the sins of Sodom 
and the crimes of Caligula would write themselves with 
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terrifying iteration into the ordinary history of the 
world. 

It is pitiable beyond words to see philosophers teach- 
ing young people a doctrine which is applicable to life 
only in so far as from it one learns how not to live. It 
is hard enough for youth to fight back the hot surgings 
of passion, to close eager eyes to the fascinating sin 
which beckons so alluringly, even when he feels that 
should he consent he is personally responsible for the 
evil that will follow. If, on the contrary, he is told that 
wild oats are the necessary fruitage of life’s springtime, 
that broken hearts and blighted hopes are the inevitable 
wreckage of passion’s resistless flood, it is madness to 
blame him for flinging to the winds this hampering 
delusion of personal responsibility. 

If the professors of such a philosophy really practised 
their creed, the jail not the classroom would be their 
proper habitat. Happily, if they are moral men, they 
really prove throughout their lives the truth that man 
is distinguished from soulless matter and from the brute. 
creation precisely in this, that he deliberately ch s 
the things which are hard and rejects calmly and geplly 
the line of least resistance. A very large portion of their 
lives, like the life of every mortal, is spent in learning 
by sheer force of will to control the natural impulses 
banned by morality or by the necessary conventions of 
civilized society. Certainly the hard, patient life of a 
student is incomparably less attractive to young blood 
than a free, self-indulgent existence; yet they have 
chosen the student’s life largely because, being so hard, 
it leads to the fame which they have set as the goal of 
their ambitions. They feel a thousand times in their 
lives the desire for rest and comfort and luxury; yet 
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they set all aside because it impedes them on their way 
to their goal. And though man clings with an almost 
insuperable longing to his own life, few of them would 
hesitate, should their country call them, to lay down that 
precious life for the sake of a national peace and pros- 
perity which they will never enjoy. . 

Free-will lies so deeply at the root of our moral life 
that its destruction would send our universe reeling. 
Good and evil, innocence and guilt—the burden of so 
much of our literature, the scales in which we weigh our 
associates—are terms which without it become as mean- 
ingless as the gibbering of apes. Deny it as he may, the 
philosopher of slave-will could not avoid the penitentiary, 
retain the friendship of a single individual, merit a line 
of praise from an educational journal or the warm hand- 
clasp from a grateful pupil, unless he was constantly 
giving the lie to his own doctrine by an incessant use of 
personal freedom. He never argues more strongly for 
free-will than when he employs it to dynamite the moral 
wot” 

In the matter of free-will as elsewhere, Shakespeare 
was writing out of the great heart of human kind. The 
modern dramatist bases his dramatic thesis on .the 
morbid, the pathological, the neurotic individual ; Shake- 
speare drew his men and women from all time. And 
Shakespeare was right. When the warning bell for the 
final curtain on each man’s life is sounded, the pro- 
tagonist, looking backward through his little play, will 
see that he it was who determined whether life should 
end as a comedy or a tragedy. Environment, heredity, 
passions were with him, acting on the stage; but it was 
his free-will that wove them into their fitting parts in his 
life’s drama and wrote the final lines. 


Professor Dwight’s Prophecy 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 


been so much taken up with the idea of evolu- 

tion that they have rather lost sight of a most 
patent fact in history, namely, that there is in man- 
kind a marked tendency to degeneration. While most 
peoples have made certain advances in civilization, all 
of those who had made noticeable progress have, 
without exception, subsequently descended in a note- 
worthy degree. Anthropologists and ethnologists are 
agreed that no nation has ever been found, no matter 
how low in the scale, that has not shown evidence of 
having been at some time or other in a higher stage of 
The languages show the same truth, for the 


| YOR the past two or three generations men have 


culture. 


vocabularies of barbarous tribes possess the means of 
expressing ideas no longer common in the minds of 
people. 


About six years ago Professor Dwight, who for some 
twenty-five years had been Parkman Professor of 
Anatomy at Harvard University, wrote his summary of 
opinions on the significance of modern biological science 
in its relation to man, and he emphasized the fact that 
the idea of: possible and actual degeneration was not 
given its proper value in assigning a scientific meaning to 
certain anatomical specimens which had been the sub- 
ject of ardent interest for a number of years. His 
opinion should have had considerable weight, for he was 
the recognized world-authority on anomalies and varia- 
tions in human anatomy. Unfortunately the view he 
held was not very much in favor at the time with 
anatomists or with those especially interested in the 
biological sciences, although their attitude was due to 
prejudice, rather than to genuine rational considerations. 








The book in which he set forth his views was called 
“Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist,” and by its conjunc- 
tion of anatomy and Catholicism awakened in many 
scientists immediate opposition. For them religion and 
science were things entirely apart, if not in direct con- 
tradiction. There was a general feeling expressed 
smartly by a modern psychologist that where religion 
and science are in ‘the same mind they must be kept in 
water-tight compartments, for if by any chance they 
should mingle, science would disappear in the precipita- 
tion that would inevitably take place. For Professor 
Dwight, however, the union of the terms Catholic and 
anatomist was the most natural thing in the world. He 
would not permit his deep underlying Catholic principles 
to be undermined in any way by mere opinion and theory 
in anatomy. He stood firmly on old conservative prin- 
ciples, but this habit of mind so far from keeping him 
in the rear of the procession of science, enabled him to 
formulate views that scientists, and particularly anato- 
mists, were to adopt years after his death. 

Probably the most striking instance of this anticipation 
of the researches of science had to do with the subject of 
degeneration which I mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. In the course of his discussion of low forms 
of human anatomy, which were supposed to represent 
links in the chain of the evolution of man and the lower 
animals, Professor Dwight said: “ For my part I believe 
the Neanderthal man to be a specimen of a race, not 
arrested in its upward climb, but thrown down from a 
higher position.” 

To most of the anthropologists, ethnologists and an- 
atomists of the end of the first decade of the twentieth 
century for whom Dwight was writing, any such proposi- 
tion was felt to be a makeshift and an attempt to effect 
a compromise between science and religion. Arthur 
Keith who is looked upon as an authority in this special 
field, in the very year in which Professor Dwight’s book 
appeared, 1911, stated emphatically: “The Neanderthal 
type represents the stock from which all modern races 
have arisen.”’ Practically everybody who wrote on this 
subject expressed similar views. To deny it was con- 
sidered heresy. Those who advanced the contrary theory 
risked their reputations. “I might attack Christianity 
as much as I chose,” said Samuel Butler, “ and nobody 
cared one straw, but when I attacked Darwin it was a 
different matter. For many years (my book), “ Evolu- 
tion Old and New,” made a shipwreck of my literary 
prospects.” 

Professor Dwight ventured to express rather em- 
phatically opinions quite contrary to the generally fol- 
lowed trend of modern science; so his book was either 
neglected or read with an indulgent feeling that such 
backwardness was the inevitable result of mingling faith 
and science. Not a few scientists resented even the title 
which Professor Dwight had chosen. A man may be an 
anatomist if he chooses and a Catholic if he desires, but a 
Catholic anatomist represented for a good many other- 
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wise quite fair-minded people the association of utterly 
discrepant terms. 

Nevertheless a scant six years have passed, and Pro- 
fessor Dwight’s prophecy as to the real significance of 
some of the anatomical specimens which at the time of 
his writing were occupying so much attention, has come 
true. He said, for instance, that although “ the Neander- 
thal race was an excessively old one, skeletons of a higher 
race, which according to the view I have offered must 
have existed at the same time as the degenerate ones, are 
still to be discovered.” That seemed a very venturesome 
statement to make at that time, but it has been proved 
correct. In 1916 Professor Arthur Keith published his 
book, “ The Antiquity of Man.” In the chapter of Con- 
clusions Professor Dwight is fully justified in his daring 
prophecy. Professor Keith makes admissions which con- 
firm Professor Dwight’s views. “ We were compelled, to 
admit,” he says, “ that men of the modern type had been 
in existence long before the Neanderthal type.” 

It has often been declared that the highest function of 
science is the power to forecast the discoveries to be 
made in the future. When Mendeleef’s law of atomic 
weights led to the discovery of a series of elements having 
the qualities that had been anticipated for them, it was 
much easier to understand that here was a great under- 
lying principle in the science of matter. Professor 
Dwight out of his knowledge of human anatomy and 
especially its variations and its relation to the anatomy of 
animals, ventured to suggest, in contradiction to the cur- 
rent science of his day, that discoveries would be made 
which would confirm his opinion. It was daring to 
venture his opinion, and its fulfilment has shown how 
sure and thorough was his grasp of his subject. Ra- 
tional conservatism has scored another victory, as indeed 
it was bound to do. 


Women and the Vote 
Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 


iy two years the voters of New York State changed 

a majority of 190,000 against woman suffrage to 
a majority of 95,000 for it. No such reversal of senti- 
ment, or victory for female enfranchisement, has occurred 
before in the United States. While it is not within the 
purpose of this article to attempt an explanation of this 
remarkable conversion of a State’s electorate, it is worth 
while to point out that the majority for suffrage in the 
Empire State came entirely from the cities and almost 
entirely from the city of New York. At the same elec- 
tion, the Socialist candidate for mayor increased the 
vote of his party by some 115,000 ballots. Undoubtedly 
the great majority of these voters were moved by more 
or less radical considerations, by discontent with the 
existing political and economic conditions, and by a strong 
but undefined hope that Mr. Hillquit would be able to 
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reduce the cost of living and remove other economic 
In such a discontented and radical mood men 
would be quite likely to support woman suffrage, espe- 
cially since it has always been largely identified with 
radical movements in politics and industry. Probably 
the greater part of the suffrage majority in the recent 
New York election was provided by those who voted the 
Socialist ticket. 

Nevertheless, there is very little danger that radical 
movements will attract the majority of the women voters. 
In the first place, no such outcome is visible in States 
where women already exercise the franchise. In the 
second place, women are, on the whole, more conservative 
than men, more fearful of sudden and great changes, 
more inclined to cling to the existing order, whether of 
the family, the State, or industry. In the third place, 
the extremist leaders in the suffrage movement are not 
representative. While a very large proportion of the 
women agitators for suffrage have been and are of the 
radical type, or the advanced feminist type, their theories 
and performances do not reflect the ideas and temper 
of women generally. Most of the leaders are excep- 
tional rather than typical. Their dissatisfaction with male 
political rule and their desire that women should share 
the business of government arise mainly from facts and 
considerations peculiar to their special classes, and some- 
times to their personal conditions. No doubt these lead- 


hardships. 


ers think that they represent their sex, but calm observa- 


tion and analysis seem to show that their ideas and psy- 
chology are remote from the mental habits and attitudes 
of the majority of women. 

What are the proofs of this assertion? There is none 
that amounts to a demonstration. Neither is there any 
conclusive argument for the contrary proposition. All 
the surface indications—and we have nothing better to 
go by—show that the majority of women have not 
asked for, indeed, do not want the privilege of voting. 
3v far the greater number of the women acquaintances 
of any of us are either opposed or indifferent to political 
enfranchisement. In fact, the suffragist leaders have 
pretty generally rejected proposals to leave the decision 
of the question to the women themselves. They have 
preferred to entrust their cause to the men rather than 
to the members of their own sex as a whole. 

Again, the position, antecedents and opinions of the 
most active leaders in the suffrage movement create a 
strong presumption in favor of the belief that their 
social and political views are not typically feminine. For 
the most part, they are either women of means, women 
of leisure, women in the professions, or women active 
in labor unions. Those in the first two of these cate- 
gories have taken up suffrage agitation largely by way 
of reaction from lives of emptiness and aimlessness, and 
with the desire to be of some genuine service to their 
sisters. In the main, they are responding to essentially 
the same motives that impel other women of their class 
to go in for settlement work and works of philanthropy 
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generally. Equally with the latter they are exceptions in 
their class. Professional women in the suffrage move- 
ment, particularly teachers, find therein scope for the 
exercise of their active and competent minds. They are 
in an exceptional position to see the great influence ex- 
erted by politics and government upon education and in- 
dustry. They come to have some understanding of poli- 
tics and they have the desire and the leisure to translate 
that understanding into action. While their motives are 
mainly unselfish, it is obvious that their circumstances 
and mental processes are not typical of their sex. The 
trade-union women have a very practical reason for their 
activity in the suffrage movement; for they see the in- 
dustrial abuses and evils suffered by wage-earning 
women, and they know that most of these bad condi- 
tions can be removed by legislation. They realize that 
if women wage-earners had the franchise and would use 
it intelligently, the industrial position of the latter could 
be improved promptly and considerably. Nevertheless, 
it is fairly certain that the great majority of women 
workers do not grasp in any vital or tenacious way the 
reasoning or the convictions of the officials of the female 
trade unions ; for the great majority are unorganized even 
industrially, have not acquired the industrial or political 
consciousness of the leaders, and are constantly hoping 
to abandon at an early date the position of wage-earner 
for that of housewife. Moreover, the whole number of 
female wage-earners constitutes only a small minority of 
the women of the United States. 

The situation seems to be this: While the leadership 
of the suffrage movement in New York has been con- 
siderably tainted with excessive radicalism of various 
kinds, it does not adequately represent the great majority 
of the women, even on the question of the desirability 
of suffrage; therefore, the antecedents of female en- 
franchisement provide no solid reason for thinking that 
the masses of women voters will be found on the side 
of radical movements or measures. 

In these circumstances, the proportion of the woman 
vote in New York that will support advanced feminist 
proposals, such as, easier divorce, legitimizing birth-con- 
trol propaganda, the legal right to bear children outside 
of matrimony, etc., will depend entirely upon the extent 
to which the different classes of women accept their new 
political responsibilities. If only those women who be- 
lieve in Socialism, feminism, and other forms of radical- 
ism exercise the franchise, such movements will be 
strengthened politically. If the women who do not ac- 
cept these radical theories take the trouble to vote, the 
political influence of the feminist group will be much 
more than counterbalanced. Indeed, if the women of 
each social and economic class of the community go to 
the polls in as large proportions as the men of the same 
class, unsound social proposals will probably receive a 
smaller share of the vote than they do today; for in 
every class the proportion of women extremists is smaller 
than that of men. Recent news despatches represent 














King Albert of Belgium as affirming his belief in woman 
suffrage as inevitable after the war. It is not generally 
known, perhaps, that before the war the Socialists of 
that country were mostly opposed to this policy; for they 
were afraid that their cause would suffer through the 
preponderance of conservative voters among the women. 


Revolutionary 
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What the Socialists feared in Belgium, the friends of 
sound social policies may await calmly in the State of 
New York. Even in this land of greater freedom and 
opportunity for women, they are less attracted than men 
by revolutionary social doctrines, and our Catholic 
women, naturally, are the most conservative of all. 


Food-Hoarders 


GeorcE J. O’DwyeEr 


food-hoarding by so-called Americans who are 

loath to curb their personal selfishness, finds a 
parallel in an incident that took place during the first two 
years of the Revolution. On November 26, 1776, specially 
chosen delegates from every town and community then 
existing in southern New Hampshire and northeastern 
Massachusetts, gathered in convention in the house on 
the farm of Mayor Joseph Varnum, in the little settle- 
ment of Dracut, Mass., and voiced their pent-up indig- 
nation against high prices and unscrupulous farmers 
and traders. 

Forty-three towns in New Hampshire and northern 
Massachusetts sent fifty-three of their smartest towns- 
men to speak the feelings of the several communities. 
These indignant men came from places as far north as 
Enfield, New Hampshire, and as far south as Bedford, 
near Boston. They traveled in all sorts of ways—by 
horse, stage, boat and on foot. The preliminary meet- 
ing was held on November 5 and, after deliberating on 
the main object of the gathering, the delegates ad- 
journed to November 26. 

It was the general opinion of all “that the unhappy 
difficulties arising on account of the exorbitant prices 
that are demanded and taken for many of the neces- 
saries of life is (sic) a matter worthy our consideration 
and that it (sic) be a subject of inquiry at this time.” 
How very strikingly the language of the angry farmers 
of the Revolutionary period compares with the language 
that we are wont to use today in describing similar con- 
ditions ! 


é ie: efforts of our Government to check persistent 


Upon a fair inquiry, so reads the account of the convention, 
it has been made to appear to this convention that, such is the 
advantage taken by the merchant, farmer, trader and others of 
those who are obliged to purchase the necessaries of life from 
them, that, unless some speedy and effectual remedy take place, 

those unrighteous practices will prove the inevitable 
ruin of these States. It is voted, therefore, that this convention 
will petition the legislative authority of the States of New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts Bay, therein requesting that they will 
please take the premises under consideration, and so to (sic) 
regulate the purchases and sales of the necessaries of life as to 
obviate the evils we imagine will otherwise ensue. 


In the petition it was said: 
Many persons in the States of New Hampshire and Massa- 


chusetts, altogether disregarding the injunction of the Con- 
tinental Congress—which intended that no unreasonable advan- 
tage should be taken in the purchase and sale, either of foreign 
commodities, the produce of our farms or our own manufac- 
tures, but that all should be sold on reasonable terms—have, 
from mercenary or worse views, augmented the price of by far 
the greater part of the necessaries of life to an enormous de- 
gree, many articles of which are more than double the usual 
prices they were respectively sold for before the commencement 
of the present war, thereby endeavoring to depreciate 
the value of our paper currency. That the soldiers and others, 
not concerned in this unrighteous commerce, are groaning under 
their burdens and, we fear, cannot endure them much longer. 

Signed by order and in behalf of the convention, John 
Bodwell, Chairman. 


This unique convention lasted two days. On the 
afternoon of November 27 the delegates went back to 
their several factories and farms, with instructions to 
spread the news far and wide to other towns not repre- 
sented. The surrounding country was soon in a state 
of excitement, and extemporaneous meetings were held 
at village stores and workshops and other gathering 
places for several weeks afterward. The House of 
Representatives of the State of Massachusetts was the 
first body to take heed of the petition. On January 6, 
1777, at a session in Watertown, this and other prayers 
of like import were answered in the following resolu- 
tion: “ Ordered that Brigadier Paimer, Mr. Strong and 
Mr. Shute with such of the Honorable Board shall join 
a Committee to draw a bill for the regulating the neces- 
sary and convenient Articles of Life.” Later, the Coun- 
cil of the State, in conjunction with the above-named 
House took radical measures to offset food-hoarding, 
especially of pork. In a session, on January 30, 1777, 
it was resolved: 


That the Board of War be directed to make the Strictest En- 
quiry possible from time to time, and, if they shall obtain knowl- 
edge where quantities of Pork and other Provisions are de- 
posited, that they have reason to believe were procured in this 
manner that they immediately secure said Provisions for the 
Public use. 


All selectmen and committees of safety and corre- 
spondence in the several towns were also enjoined and 
directed to exercise the utmost vigilance to locate 
hoarded supplies and to give the names of those found 
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secreting provisions to the Board of War of the State, 
which in turn was instructed to act immediately. 

The law regulating the prices of “articles of life” 
went into effect June 15, 1777. It empowered selectmen 
of towns and committees of correspondence to 

Settle and affix, once in two months, the price of farming and 
other labor; the price at which poultry, flour, either imported by 
land or water into the town or manufactured therein may be 
sold for, and cause the prices for the same to be posted up in 
some public place in their towns, six days before such prices are 
to take effect. 

For instance, the price of rye flour was to be six 
shillings a bushel ; fresh pork was to be sold at five pence 
per pound, delivered at market; butter was sold at ten 
pence per pound by the firkin and one shilling per pound 
by a single pound. No unusual method of sale was to 
be adopted in order to evade the purpose of the act; 
it was expressly stated that “notorious transgressors 
against the law were not allowed to purchase.” 

Retailers, inn-holders and others were forced to take 
this oath: 

You, in the presence of God, solemnly swear that you have 
not, wittingly or willingly, directly or indirectly, either by your- 
self, or, any, by, for, or under you, been concerned in selling 
any article enumerated in the “Act to prevent monopoly and 
oppression,” at a higher price than is, by the said Act limited for 
such article or by the Selectmen or committees, in pursuance 
So help you God. 


thereof. 


The history of the period makes note of the vigilance 
taken by the committees to enforce the new law and the 
food-hoarders were forced to come down to the normal 
standard set. Certain States and law-makers of these 
present troublesome times can derive much food for re- 
flection and many practical ideas for alleviating present 
distress if they will devote one hour daily to the study 
of economic history, whether it be the period of the first 
years of the Revolution or of any other critical time. 
Practical and effective food laws are needed now and 
badly. Maybe, the aforesaid action of the House of 
Representatives of Massachusetts may give them the 
proper inspiration for action. 


The Civic Christmas 


CHARLES PHILLIPS 


[* the “ Bright Ages,” as Father Bearne, the English Jesuit, so 

aptly calls the Middle Ages, Christmas was not only the chief 
religious festival of the year, but likewise the principal civic holi- 
day on the calendar. It was a “ Fourth of July,” and more, to 
our forefathers of the eleventh, twelth and thirteenth centuries, 
a great public event, a holiday, in the celebration of which all the 
people joined, either as participants in the pageants and plays of 
the season or as auditors. According to extant records as many 
as 15,000 at a time witnessed a performance of the Nativity 
dramas which marked the observance of the feast. 

The story of the Christmas celebrations of those ancient days 
is ifispiring, so inspiring in fact that the world has never been 
quite able to forget it. We can still feel the thrill of the event, 
when after a great mass meeting had been held for the com- 
mencement of arrangements, and plans had been made for the 
annual celebration, the heralds of the city—let us say London 
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or Rouen—went abroad through all the streets, from wall to wall, 
and even out into the adjoining countryside, with fanfare of 
trumpets and flutter of banners, announcing the forthcoming 
observance of Christ’s Nativity. This was perhaps a month 
before Christmas Day. Followed then the brief full weeks of 
preparation, the assigning of parts, the learning of lines, the 
rehearsing, the gathering together of stage properties, the making 
or refurbishing of costumes, the building of new scenery or the 
revamping of the old; all the joyous activities of Christmastide. 
Everyone shared in them, not alone the actors and the expectant 
audiences but the merchants and traders as well. The last 
planned for the festive booths to be erected on the market square 
facing the stage, for the sale of food and holiday trinkets. What 
pride filled the heart of the comely stripling who, new come from 
his apprenticeship into the full seniority of a master stone-carver 
and now daily employed on the chancel of the new cathedral, is 
this year chosen to play the part of the Angel Gabriel! And 
there is his blue-eyed, golden-haired lad of a cousin, picked out 
by the dean to represent the Blessed Virgin herself! Happy days 
indeed, those days of preparation for Christmas in the olden 
time, when the celebration of the feast went straight and boldly 
to the heart of the holy occasion itself, making vivid with all 
the art at the people’s command the glory and mystery of the 
Divine birth. 

The Church guided and directed these old-time civic celebra- 
tions of Christmas. The pastors and clerics, with their schooling 
and knowledge of Scripture, history and Latin, were naturally 
the directors. They rehearsed the actors, acted themselves, super- 
intended the whole production, designed the costumes, lent all the 
available treasures of the sacristy, pennons and banners, rich 
candelabra, laces, embroideries, copes for the Magi, surplices for 
the angelic choirs. All men were children of Mother Church in 
the “Bright Ages,” and never more childlike or happier under 
her leadership than at the joyous Christmastide. 

Inspiring indeed is the memory of those days, so inspiring in 
fact that we find ourselves today, here in the twentieth century, 
harking back to it for a fresh artistic impulse to cut the edge of 
the ennui of our super-sophistication, and discovering it most 
richly and most abundantly in the mystery plays and Nativity 
dramas of that Catholic period. For there are many signs in the 
world today of an ultimate revival of the civic Christmas of 
medieval days. The awakening interest in pageantry, which has 
been so marked a characteristic of the dramatic history of the 
last decade, has inevitably led people back to the origins of that 
graphic art. Already we have had civic pageants and community 
pageants till the idea is no longer a strange or unaccustomed one 
to the general public. And now the natural outcome is beginning 
to be seen, the civic Christmas is becoming an annual event. 

First came the community Christmas tree, still with us and 
growing yearly in popularity, but only a precursor after all, I 
believe, of the true civic Christmas, which will be a whole-hearted 
return to the reverential dramatic celebration of olden times. 
Carols and hymns are sung around that civic gift-tree, songs of 
Christ’s coming, of the tender beauty of His Blessed Mother, 
of His message of peace and good-will. The Gloria of the angels 
is repeated, the air is filled with echoes, however faint, of the 
celestial music of Bethlehem. Truly this is a good thing. 

But we are not stopping at the Christmas tree. Already the 
next logical step is being taken, it was bound to come. We now 
have our Nativity dramas, our Christmas mysteries, just as our 
forefathers of old Rouen or London had—only occasional yet, 
it is true—few and far between, but beautifully, confidently and 
reverently done. In Los Angeles, for instance, two years ago an 
outdoor Nativity drama was given that might well in many of 
its externals at least, and perhaps in its intrinsic spirit, challenge 
the Christmas mystery play of the Middle Ages at its best. Over 
400 actors and singers, largely gathered from local church choirs, 
participated, while the audience fully equaled the largest re- 








corded in the ancient histories of such spectacles, numbering 
nearly 16,000 people. 

This is but one example of the return of the Nativity drama. 
There are many others. Even New England, the New England 
that once proscribed the “ Papistical festival of Christmas” and 
cut it off the calendar, has had its Christmas mystery plays per- 
formed in the open before large assemblages of people during 
recent years. At San Francisco, what began one year as a mere 
parochial celebration, the production of a Christmas mystery, 
quickly blossomed into practically a civic event, attracting thou- 
sands and filling for days what was at the time the largest theater 
in the city. In England and in Ireland too there has been this 
same revival. In Dublin and other Irish towns there was Douglas 
Hyde’s “ Nativity,” in Manchester there was Laurence Housman’s 
beautifully reverent and very Catholic play “ Bethlehem ”—Alas! 
stupidly taken off by the censor because it came under the head 
of the forbidden Biblical drama—and also at Cambridge and 
Westminster there has been Monsignor Benson’s “A Mystery 
Play” successfully done, but in private, thus escaping the cen- 
sor’s hand. 

The few facts cited here regarding the civic celebration of 
Christmas and the reawakening of interest in the Nativity drama 
are really straws in the wind, I believe, indicating a 
genuine impulse toward the revival of the old-time Christ- 
mas of our believing fathers. What then should be 
the attitude of Catholics in regard to such a_ move- 
ment? Can it be anything but one of hearty approval? 
Is it not good to encourage this. marked inclination to celebrate 
Christ’s Birthday as it should be celebrated, and as it was cele- 
brated by our Catholic forefathers in the days of faith, even if 
for the present the movement be only tentative, formative, feeling 
its way toward larger things? Yet I have heard of an entire 
parish being set on edge at Christmas time on account of a civic 
Christmas, the pastor, misjudging the intention, forbidding his 
people to participate and keeping the children of the parochial 
school out of the celebration, in which they were invited to take 
part. “ They are trying to paganize Christmas,” hotly argued this 
zealous but shortsighted shepherd of souls. “ Have we not our 
Christmas Crib?” he asked. “Is that not enough?” He could 
not see it the other way about, that paganism, the old, indifferent, 
turkey-eating pagan Christmas of recent times, the only Christ- 
mas that millions of Americans have known for years, was being 
Christianized at last, by slow degrees perhaps, but surely, never- 
theless. 

All things considered, opposition to the civic Christmas on the 
part of Catholics is unwise. Where the movement is fostered by 
non-Catholics their good intentions should be recognized and 
encouraged. Far better for us to join hands with them and lead 
them to our Christmas Crib than to drive them away. And to 
the Crib we can yet lead many, by the road of the civic Christ- 
mas, even though it may wind its devious way through a whole 
forest of community Christmas trees! 


The Nativity drama for instance is the very altar-step to the 
Crib itself. Yet what chance will a Nativity drama have in a 
community where the Catholics frown upon, talk against and 
stay away from the innocent and well-meant civic Christmas 
tree, which may indeed prove but a stride toward the desired 
goal? If instead of opposition Catholics will give approval to 
this movement, take part, sing their hymns and carols too, intro- 
duce as time goes on a little more and a little more of the ancient 
beauty of the old-time religious observance of the feast, even 
have a Crib erected under the civic tree, or produce in the parish 
hall, following the function of the tree in the park or the town 
square, a Nativity drama, a pantomime or a series of tableaux, 
setting forth the story. of Bethlehem as it was set forth in the 
ages of faith, if Catholics will do this, they will be helping ma- 
terially to prepare the way for a great revival in the not remote 
future of the proper celebration of Christmas. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 


“Some Irish, Old and New” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The editorial, “Some Irish, Old and New,” has a passage 
which, I think, should not be allowed to go by without protest: 
Seventy-five years ago, the Irish in this country built the 
roads, dug the trenches, filled the churches, blessed God 
when the little girl went off to the convent, and wondered 
why God was so good to them when the boy was called to 
the altar. Today an uncomfortable percentage of their de- 

scendants are doing none of these things. 

The statement of exact numbers is vague and other parts 
of the editorial qualify its pessimism, but I do not think the 
general impression is at all fair to the descendants of Irish 
Catholics. Have all these Catholics who have ceased building 
roads and digging trenches, ceased also furnishing vocations to 
convent and clergy? I would be bold enough to say the oppo- 
site. In the late sixties, Father Thébaud, no blind observer of 
conditions, said in his diary that the Church in America would 
always have to depend upon Europe for Sisters and priests. 
What would he say today? The more Irish immigration has 
decreased, the more our priesthood and Sisterhood have filled up 
with the children of the Irish who, when they worked in the 
trenches, could not furnish vocations, but who, when they took 
up business, had the means to send their children to Catholic 
schools, and so have given us the wonderful sight we see today 
of large seminaries and novitiates and increased numbers in 
Catholic schools. 

Canon Sheehan, with others, was anxious to dissuade the 
Irish‘ from coming to America. Alarming statistics were mar- 
shaled and equally alarming conditions were imagined, but 
sober calculation had not upheld the alarmists. The Bishop of 
Pittsburgh has repeatedly shown the fallacy of the statistics. 

I think that today fewer are ashamed of the Irish and Ireland 
than when I was a boy, when the arrivals from Ireland, “to 
an uncomfortable percentage” shamed their country by vio- 
lence and drink. Where the courts were filled with Irish, 
when I was a boy, we now have Irish judges presiding, and the 
descendants of Irish-Americans in the professions and in busi- 
ness, and banded into societies which proudly celebrate St. Pat- 
rick’s Day. Their children to an extraordinary percentage are 
priests and Sisters. I believe that the loss to the Church is 
just as great in Ireland as here, and one thing which has made 
me think so is the pessimistic tone of Canon Sheehan’s stories. 
We enjoy “My New Curate” and “The Blindness of Dr. 
Gray” and his other novels, but what is the impression they 
leave about the background of Ireland? For me it was a sad 
and sordid spectacle, and I am grateful to Divine Providence 
that the Irish in America are in a condition to send their chil- 
dren to school and to the Church. In Ireland it would seem 
they are still in the trenches. 


Worcester, Mass. P. F. D. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
In a recent editorial in AMERICA it is noted that Canon Sheehan 
finds that the 


wealthy Irish-American is raising a generation that learns 
not merely to forget the old land of their fathers, but to 
become ashamed of it; to imitate the manners and fashions 
and last of all the vices and infidelity of a great body of 
Americans who recognize no definite faith and who make 
civic virtue their sole religion, secular training their sole 
education, and worldly success the standard of all their 
attainments. 


I have ventured to underscore a pregnant clause in this in- 
dictment, “and who make civic virtue their sole religion,’ be- 
cause it leads me to wonder whether if Canon Sheehan had 
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ever visited America he would not have recognized another 
deplorable thing about some “ Irish-Americans,” both wealthy 
and otherwise. 

What about those “Irish-Americans” who have indeed not 
forgotten the old land of their fathers but who trade openly 
and unashamed in business and in politics upon their ancestry 
and their religion, who, indeed go to Mass on Sundays, send 
their children to parochial schaols and Catholic colleges, give 
largely to Catholic work and Catholic charities and so far from 
imitating anybody in, making a “ religion” out of “ civic virtue” 
practise corruption in politics up to the limit of tolerance on 
the part of public opinion and the penal laws? I will wager 
that readers of these lines can name two of the last-named 
kind against one of the class described by the Canon. 

It is my humble opinion that in all our parochial schools there 
should be taught a “Catechism of Civics,” for if my observa- 
tion in the course of twenty years tells me anything it is that 
people generally seem to think that patriotism is purely a mat- 
ter of war-time and that there is no such thing as peace-time 
patriotism or real civic duties. I say “people generally”; I 
do not suggest that Catholics or Irish-American Catholics are 
any worse than the rest, in this respect. I do suggest that’ they 
should be a great deal better, for their religion requires it of 
them and they should be taught that it is so required. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. Tuomas F. Woopiock. 


Osteopathy 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Ignorance, bigotry and jealousy can alone account for the in- 
justice of Dr. O’Malley’s attack on the osteopathic physician. 
The undeniable success of osteopathy may serve to enrage Dr. 
O’Malley, but it is surprising that he should so far forget himself 
as to give vent publicly to such a vulgar display of temper and 
unwarranted abuse. It is anything but Christian to brand as a 
disgrace to Christianity some 7,000 physicians who by their 
knowledge and skill are succeeding in giving health to suffering 
people, where medicine has failed. Osteopathy thrives and will 
continue to thrive solely on its merits. I refer Dr. O’Malley to 
an article in the New York Medical Journal of September 8, by 
J. Madison Taylor, M.D., part of which is as follows: 


Let me ask how can we clinicians do our full and honest 
duty to our clients if we collect into little self-applauding 
and mutually commendatory groups and affirm in chorus: 
“The other fellows only try to fool the public all the time,” 
and assert that we, you and I, are the only real healers to 
whom alone truth is vouchsafed by special advices from the 
primary source of all wisdom and good? . It is a 
childish, though natural and pardonable, attitude to deny 
what you do not wish to become established as a fact, also 
to declare false that about which you know nothing and 
which fails to coincide with your experience or taste. Espe- 
cially is it vexing to the consciousness, inviting denial, when 
these invasions of privilege fall upon one’s own craftman- 
ship or one’s pre-empted domain. The temptation is there- 
upon to characterize all such unwelcome statements as non- 
sense or worse. 

When these outlandish claimants succeed in obtaining such 
excellent results in certain directions as you and I certainly 
do not get, an element of suspicion intrudes which may in- 
crease to fear. The temptation then is to dispose of these 
results by ascribing the whole to imagination or nowadays 
to “suggestion” only. It is, therefore, plain that the one 
practical method of disposing of so many bewildering, anx- 
iety-producing stings to our vanity is to determine honestly 
their scope and nature, to go and find out just how much fire 
there is to so much smoke, to learn what there is to learn or 
to ascertain by personal investigation whether the whole 
thing is smoke and smoke only. If there should be found 
some promising facts, reputable principles, or useful and 
economic methods of getting remedial effects you know very 
well you or I cannot or do not get, why not learn and appro- 
priate these for yourself and the good of your patients? 
Why stand afar off and deny, equivocate, or disparage like 
some feeble, pestiferous, old weakling? 
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At least Dr. Madison Taylor is fair enough to admit that there 
is a possibility of truth in the claims of the “ outlandish claim- 
ants,” and seems willing enough to appropriate to his own use 
whatever knowledge he can procure of the principles and prac- 
tice of the science of osteopathy. 

St. Louis. ADELE BAKEWELL CarROoLt, D. O. 


{This controversy is now closed.—Ep. AMERICA.] 


A Missionary’s Appeal 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Let me thank you for the great help you have given me 
towards building up a library for my people, and especially for 
inserting last year in your Review my appeal for Catholic litera- 
ture. I have been able to do much good as a result of your 
kindness. Once more I make bold to ask a favor, trusting 
that my needs as a missionary will excyse my importunity. I 
have had the good fortune to receive many back numbers of 
America, and would like very much to complete the set. I 
have ali Volume VII, except number 9, and all Volume VI, 
except numbers 10, 16, and 24. If your readers would send 
me the lacking numbers and whatever numbers they can spare 
of Volumes I, II, III, IV and V, they would confer a great 
charity on a destitute missionary and set up before me a constant 
reminder to keep them fervently in my prayers and Holy 


Sacrifices. I need not say that I shall be very grateful for 
any assistance you or your readers may be able to give me. My 
address is Bangar, La Union, Philippine Islands. 

Bangar. M. VANOVERBERGH. 


“Catechism in the Grades” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is only fair, we assume, to ask if the writer of “ Catechism 
in the Grades” has passed on to us some pages taken out of 
the book of her own personal experience as a teacher of cate- 
chism in the grades, as otherwise, her temerity in condemning 
wholesale the Dolphin Method of presenting eternal truths to 
the young would be rash in the extreme, and give to her state- 
ments only ipse dixit value. Then follows the ancillary in- 
quiry: If she has had experience on which to base her objec- 
tions, how is it that she lays the fault to the system itself and 
not to the faulty method of presenting instructions, or the 
abuse of the system? Skilful teachers and resourceful cate- 
chists could well prune the Dolphin Method of defects, and at 
the same time bring into effective use its good features. Good 
points it certainly has, as the evidence of hundreds of teachers 
with years of experience to their credit proves. 

The fundamental rule of all investigation inculcates ap- 
proach to the unknown from the known, to the abstract from 
the concrete, to the generic from the specific, to the remote 
from the near, and the Church follows this basic principle in 
her large use of symbols, emblems, graphic methods, if you 
will, to visualize the lessons she intends to teach. If the writer’s 
objections to the graphic method are sound, what of our 
stained glass windows, and other pictorial representations of 
sacred persons or events; what becomes of the rich symbolism 
which the Church has used in all ages, and of the various de- 
vices she employs to bring home the special truths she wishes 
to convey? Who will say that by presenting the Cross with its 
corpus of brass or silver or gold the child is taught that this 
bit of wood with its image of the Crucified is God Himself, 
and not merely a representation of the Man-God in the closing 
act of the great drama of redemption? No; the graphic method 
is one which teachers have always found helpful, and which, 
appealing to the eye of the child, readily aids in the mind- 
grasp of the truths thus presented in symbol. 

Of a truth, the writer of “Catechism in the Grades” is a 














laudator temporis acti, and this in more than the realm of cate- 
chetical instructions. She finds reason to lament the passing 
of old days and old ways in the study of English, opining that 
much of the brain-fag of present-day instructors of freshman 
English is due to the departure of time-old “learned by heart” 
definitions. And there is much to be said in favor of the tra- 
ditional methods. But, in depreciating the newer forms, this 
writer pulls down without offering material for building up 
better structures; her theory is destructive, not constructive. 
The old ideas, and old methods were found inadequate, and if 
the adopted substitutes are not all that can be expected of 
them, they are certainly the best that can be offered at this time, 
and they afford ample scope for the exercise of ingenuity on 
the part of the skilled teacher. To the teacher, in fact, must 
be laid the charge of failure to develop the best in the Dolphin 
Method of religious instruction, as indeed in all instruction; if 
she fails to see the child’s needs, and is not able to develop the 
material suggested in the text, then the fault must be laid at her 
door, not attributed to any system or systems. 


Jersey City. A. E. T. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Not having the privilege of being regularly at home and of 
regularly reading our home copy of AMERICA, it happens that I 
read it not in weekly but in monthly, instalments. I make this 
statement to show why pardon may be granted me for coming 
at possibly a late date to say a word on the subject of the article, 
“Catechism in the Grades.” 


I read the article with deep interest for three reasons. I am 
frequently invited to play the part of Father Donald to the 
little ones about to make their first Holy Communion; my heart 
was touched by the reference to Jack the Giant Killer and Buf- 
falo Bill; and it was my misfortune to have been taught cate- 
chism by the method of being sternly asked: “ Who made you? ” 
and yet more sternly: “ What do you mean by the Immaculate 
Conception?” and even more sternly commanded: “ Define 
Transubstantiation.” 


The writer of the article deplores in no ambiguous terms 
the passing away of the days when children were sternly asked 
these questions. Frankly, I do not. Catechism was taught to 
me by the question and answer system for over twelve years, 
and in spite of that fact I left school a very ill-informed Chris- 
tian. And when at length it was my privilege to study theology, 
of which the blue catechism—mine was a green one—should 
necessarily be a complete résumé, I felt that I was hearing 
many of the sacred truths of the Faith for the first time. 


One day, about four years ago, I was invited into a class-room 
of one of the largest and most efficient parochial schools in 
Philadelphia. It was the catechism hour, and I gather from 
what “a Sister of Charity” writes, that the method employed 
must have been what she terms the “new method, also per- 
haps of dubious value.” The method was certainly new to me. 
But of its dubious value I beg to hold my own opinion. The 
writer is, no doubt, a catechist. I am not. But to say that “the 
main objection to the graphic system is that it pictures God 
to the child as a circle, or a triangle, or some other concrete 
symbol, which God is not,” is a very poor objection to be a 
main objection. Because the “ graphic” system does not picture 
God as any concrete symbol, whether circle or triangle, but 
these things are meant to convey an idea of God. 


Those who are familiar with the almost world-old symbols 
of Christian architecture will find that, even so, the circle and 
the triangle have held an honored place for centuries as sym- 
bolic of an Eternal God, and of our indivisible Trinity. Nor 
is the symbolism too deep for the mind of a child to grasp. 
That a smaller circle, the image of the larger, represents a 
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soul made unto the Image of God, not that it is a soul, any 
child will likewise understand. As for the chain, ruthlessly 
broken by mortal sin, which links together those two fairly 
adequate representations of the two deepest concepts of the 
human mind, it gives to the child, so it seems to me, a detailed 
account of what I, at least, “sang in a pleasing rhythm and to a 
melody of our own hearts’ composing,’ but without having 
the faintest notion of what it meant, namely, the answer to the 
question sternly asked: “ What is sanctifying grace?” 

The main defect, since there is question of a main objection, 
in the argument in favor of the sing-song method of question 
and answer, is the assumption that the knowledge acquired by 
the sing-song method is denied the child taught by the graphic 
method. This is not stated in so many words, but it is implied 
in the argument. In my never-to-be-forgotten visit to that 
school-room, not only were the answers to the questions: Who 
made you? Who made the world? Why did God make you? 
known by the children at the blackboard, but a still more de- 
tailed knowledge was possessed by them. They could give 
specific reasons to explain why God made the rain, the sun, 
the rivers, the flowers. One child in reply to my question, told 
me that God made the fishes so that we could have fish on 
Friday. I never found that in the sing-song method, or in 
any theology, but I am inclined now to believe it is true; and 
not only that, but I felt there and then that the child, as yet 
only “stammering the name of God,” had already visualized 
in her child-like faith, rendered concrete by the dubious graphic 
system, the whole system of doctrinal and moral truth which has 
flowed like a stream from the wounded Heart of the God- 
made-man, whose Great Love has, if nothing else, at least one 
day of the week consecrated to His memory. 

A minor defect in the argument is that the writer after advo- 
cating a system by which grown up people would infallibly 
remember their catechism system, almost relinquishes it, sub- 
stituting far both a third system, namely, story-telling. Even 
this is finally relinquished in order to show that the great 
function of the catechist, theologian or otherwise, is to bring 
before the class the ideal of the love of Christ. This, howeve: 
true it is to say that the personal love of Christ is the object 
of all religion, is a decided departure from the point at issue, 
namely, the system of teaching catechism in the grades. But 
as regards the story-telling system, the “graphic” system does 
not exclude it. 


’ 


The complete manual of this “dubious” system is not with- 
out’ its fund of hints of stories from the Bible and the lives 
of the saints; but, better even than that, it gives a chronological 
account of the life of the Saint of Saints Himself, a truly 
valuable story of which so many Catholics are in complete 
ignorance. What is said of the graphic system can be said with 
equal truth, at least, of the story-telling system, as an appeal to 
the imagination of the children; it is indeed “a treasure-trove 
to the teacher. . . . It interests the children. It enter- 
tains them.” But to think that Sunday-school stories can fire 
the imagination of the average boy or girl to the extent that 
Jack the Giant Killer and Cinderella were known to do so for 
children of a generation that is gone, may possibly be a mis- 
take. For a dozen of our modern boys, as I know them, who 
would drive every giant one by one from the Cornish Coast, 
and rid America of every monster or magician, would scalp 
Indians along the Huron or the Delaware, would challenge 
every Moor in Spain to single combat under the very walls 
of the Alhambra, careful search might find in this dream- 
land where boys fight so many victorious battles, one boy 
perhaps who would in real life eventually emulate a Sebastian 
or a Laurence. The childish mind, eager it is true to dare the 
marvelous, cannot be wed to virtue by dreams. To dream is 
good, but we cannot dream ourselves into heaven, much less 
into a virile Christian life. 
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In conclusion may I say that this is merely a case where 
“doctors differ”? Let us hope that as few as possible of the 
patients die. To teach catechism effectively is a supreme art. 
All catechists are not, by nature or by grace, supreme artists. 
But let us all welcome with gratitude any genuine and approved 
system which will aid our Sisters in their self-sacrificing work 
of giving by their example, as much perhaps as by their teach- 
ing, many generations of good men and good women to be the 
hope and the consolation of the Church in America. 

Philadelphia. Micuaet A. Ketty, C.S.Sp. 


White Slavery 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

J. L..is like the soldiers preparing for the front. He is using 
his bayonet on a stuffed dummy but draws no blood. I am 
quite familiar with and full of admiration for our Catholic 
charities and institutions and yield to none in an effort to aid 
them to the best of my ability. Of these self-sacrificing works 
for the poor there is neither in my nor Mr. Connolly’s letters 
any question. Our complaint has to do with Catholic absten- 
tion, both lay and clerical, from public movements and efforts 
for the protection of our girls, for the curbing of white slavery, 
the controlling of prostitution and from other similar en- 
deavors. Is it true or is it not that we Catholics hold aloof? 
If it is not true, will J. L. give the names of Catholic Bishops, 
priests, or prominent lay people who, in any appreciable num- 


ber, have been publicly identified with these activities? All else 
is irrelevant. 
It is no answer to talk of “ silk and satin in the slums.” That 


is not the question. It is no reply to refer to the “ Catholic 
directory,” interesting and edifying as such reading is. The 
enumeration of our Catholic institutions and the well-known 
sacrifices of our Sisterhoods may prove that we are doing 
more than is done by the public movements under discussion, 
but still the difficulty is not met. 

Mr. Connolly's contention is that we Catholics are not identi- 
fied with such movements. Possibly the desire that we should 
be identified with them arises, not from any lack of appreciation 
of Catholic efforts, but from the wish that we should come into 
closer touch with our fellow-citizens in philanthropic work, 
get to know them and let them know us better. By so doing 
we might remove from their minds certain prejudices and range 
them, when there is question of Catholic charities, not against, 
but with us. It is possible that had we been represented in the 
movements on birth-control and on imparting knowledge of 
certain delicate matters to children and similar matters, our 
influence could have been thrown against many excesses and 
false teachings. We could have made the doctrine of the Church 
better understood and have prevented the widespread mis- 
representations of our attitude towards these subjects. Ab- 
stention deprives us of this opportunity and leaves our action 
open to serious misapprehension. 

Criticism of Catholic action or inaction may be prompted not 
by a spirit of carping, but by a zeal for the cause. It is pos- 
sible that we want no spots on the sun. 


New York. MartHa A. BAXTER. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

If the trio of New York City Catholics, C. Connolly, George 
Brady and Martha Baxter, who have recently imposed upon the 
courtesy of your columns and the patience of your readers, 
are at all representative of Catholicism in that metropolis, it 
would go far to explain the strange fact that where Catholics are 
numerically strongest, they are, none the less, least zealous in 
the defense of their holy religion. For Catholics of this type 
Christ's Cross with its inseparable concomitants of ignominy 
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and obscurity has lost all its attraction; for them no goal is 
worthier of aspiration than a place in the smiling sun of 
popular commendation, no torment more grievous to endure 
than that ostracism of social nonentity to which the noblesse 
oblige of a loyal Catholic inevitably condemns him. 

Accordingly, they are forever deploring the Church’s back- 
wardness and lack of efficiency, they are continually scan- 
dalized at her scant appreciation and cold enthusiasm for 
modern reforms and up-to-date methods of infallibly abolish- 
ing sexual depravity and kindred evils that, like the poor, al- 
ways have been, are, and always will be with us, C. Connolly’s 
“fie upon theologians!” to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
confessional, forsooth, and the Good Shepherd Convent? Non- 
sense! They stand in about the same relation to modern social 
problems, as stage-coach transportation compared to modern 
Pullman service. One wild, whooping crusade of police, social 
workers and self-righteous church-members charging gallantly 
through the slums, dives, cabarets, and winerooms of New York 
will, naturally, accomplish far more for lasting reform than 
all the confessionals in‘Romish christendom. What are 17,000 
plodding “ apathetic,” priests compared to one glorious “ Twen- 
tieth-Century Limited” reformer like Billy Sunday? How 
foolish to contend that the teaching of self-control is the only 
efficient means of reform, and that, only if it be supplemented 
copiously with the supernatural grace of God! 

Yet, for all this sophistry, the fact remains that there are 
only two ways of exorcising the brute in man: the one is to 
supernaturalize him by grace into an angel in flesh; the other, 
to disembody him physically altogether, and that cure will 
hardly recommend itself even to the immoderate extravagance 
of evangelical reformers. Moreover, let the would-be reformer 
look to himself; for there is another sin, as Father Faber well 
says, that angers God even more than those of the flesh. 


The devil urges men on to great positive breaches of the 
Divine Commandments. The passions of the flesh impel sin- 
ners to give way to their passions by such dreadful sins, as 
catch the eyes of men and startle them by their iniquity. 
Worldliness only leads to these things occasionally and by 
accident. It neither scandalizes others, nor frightens the 
sinner himself. This is the very feature of it, which rightly 
considered, ought to be so terrifying. The reaction of a 
great sin, or the shame which follows it, are often the pio- 
neers of grace. They give self-love such a serious shock, 
that under the influence of it men return to God. World- 
liness hides from the soul its real malice, and thus keeps 
at arm’s length from it some of the most persuasive mo- 
tives of repentance. Thus the Pharisees are depicted in the 
Gospel as being eminently worldly. It is worldliness, not 
immorality, which is put before us. There is even much 
of moral decency, much of respectable.observance, much re- 
ligious profession; and yet when Our Blessed Saviour went 
among them, they were further from grace than the pub- 
licans and sinners. They had implicit hatred of God in their 
hearts already, which became explicit as soon as they saw 
Him. The Magdalen, the Samaritan, the woman taken in 
adultery, it was these who gathered aronnd Jesus, attracted 
by His sweetness, and touched by the grace which went 
out from Him. The Pharisees only grew more cold, more 
haughty, more self-opinionated, until they ended by the 
greatest of all sins, the crucifixion of Our Lord (“ Creator 
and Creature.”’) 


Be that as it may, one always finds the worldly Catholic depre- 
cating the want of zeal and wisdom which withholds “an ap- 
preciable number of Bishops, priests or Catholic laity” from 
clambering up into the band-wagon and sitting down modestly 
behind those of the more enlightened, progressive, practical, and, 
unquestionably, more vociferous, Protestant clergy and reli- 
gionists, who have long since abandoned even the semblance of 
religion, substituting in lieu thereof “social service,” prohibi- 
tion, politics, physical culture, and other imperative needs of the 
body. 

O, you, who have honey in your mouths when you allude with 
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respectable deference to “our brethren” of the Protestant de- 
nominations, but vinegar and gall wherever there is a question 
of the Church of Christ, learn to appreciate her goodness and 
beauty before it is too late! Know that she holds in her hands 
the means of solving practically and successfully every enig- 
matic and baffling problem that vexes humanity today, that she 
and she alone possesses the remedy for every human evil or 
suffering! Turn, then, from the false, pretentious shams of 
a world that has forgotten God! Give her your cordial sup- 
port. Lift up her arms, lay your gifts of wealth and self- 
sacrifice at her dear feet, and you will find in the Bride of 
Christ beauties, treasures and resources, that you never dreamt 
of, and will live to know that in providing for the vast and in- 
tricate assemblage of human needs, there is no rival who can 
vie with her. It is vain to look elsewhere for light or guid- 
ance. When the forces of Joseph and Azarias were routed 
and dispersed, Holy Writ explains the defeat by the siniple 
comment: - “ But they were not of the seed of those men by 
whom salvation was brought to Israel” (Mach. V:62). So to 
those who forget that “‘ Whosoever will be a friend of 
this world, becometh an enemy of God,” who are ever ready 
and eager to fraternize with the enemies of Christ, ever dis- 
posed to follow other leaders than their own, we repeat: Not 
by such shall salvation be brought to Israel! 

Let us have less concession and compromise. Let us try to 
imbibe at least a little of that loyal and dauntless spirit that 
impelled St. Jerome in the fifth century to exclaim: 


As the East, vexed with internal discord, with all the 
habitual frenzy of that people, is tearing into shreds the 
seamless garment of the Lord, and the foxes lay waste 
Christ’s vineyard, so that among the broken cisterns that 
hold no water it is difficult to discern where is the sealed-up 
fountain, and that enclosed garden; therefore, have 
thought ‘that I ought to consult the Chair of Peter. . . 
Wherefore, although thy greatness deter, yet does thy mild- 
ness invite me. From a priest a victim asks safety; from 
2 shepherd a lamb seeks protection. I speak with the Fish- 
erman’s successor and the Disciple of the Cross. I, fol- 
lowing no leader save Christ, am joined in communion 
with Thy Blessedness; that is, with the Chair of Peter. 
Upon that rock I know that the Church was founded. Who- 
soever eateth the Lamb outside that household is profane. 
If anyone be not within the Ark of Noah, he shall perish 
when the deluge prevails. Vitalis I know not, Meletius 
I renounce, Paulinus I ignore! Whosoever gathereth not 
with thee, scattereth, to wit, is not of Christ, he is of Anti- 
christ! (Epistola 15 ad Damasum.) 


It would be well if Catholics would follow the example of the 
great Doctor. 


Beatty, Pa. Barry O'TOOLE. 


Catholic Chaplains 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


I have followed with interest the. various articles which have 
appeared recently in AMERICA relative to the question of Cath- 
olic chaplains for our Catholic soldiers. I refer especially to 
your own editorial, the article of Charles Dawson and the com- 
munications of Father O’Gorman and of F. H. R. Up to 
November 2 my interest was that of the man outside, but since 
that date it has become that of the man inside. 

I cannot speak from experience of the deficiency of Cath- 
olic chaplains abroad, but I would like to say something based 
on my own experience and observations of the deficiency here 
in our own country. You said in your editorial: “To the 
credit of the Government of the United States be it said that 
there has been no disposition on its part to deny its Catholic 
soldiers and sailors the consolation of religion.” This state- 
ment may be true in a negative sense but is it true that the 
United States Government has actually provided a sufficient 
number of Catholic chaplains to minister to the spiritual wants 
of the Catholic soldiers who are in camps and trenches? 
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Most of the National Guardsmen of New England were en- 
camped this summer at Westfield, Mass. I do not know the 
exact figures but there were about 18,000 men there. The 
Government provided only one Catholic chaplain. One more 
was finally added through the untiring efforts of ex-Governor 
Walsh. At the present time Camp MacArthur is the training 
ground of the National Guardsmen of Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin. They form the Thirty-second Division and expect to see 
France soon. According to figures given me this morning at 
Division Headquarters there were 26,592 officers and men in 
camp yesterday. The Government has provided nine chap- 
lains to care for the spiritual needs of this division, six Prot- 
estant and three Catholic. We do not know the exact propor- 
tion of Catholic soldiers as yet, but it is safe to say that at 
least thirty per cent are Catholic. That means that the Gov- 
ernment has provided three Catholic chaplains for the 8,000, 
more or less, Catholic soldiers in this division. It is inter- 
esting to compare these figures with those given by Father 
O’Gorman. The British Government has set us a good example. 


Camp MacArthur, Waco, Tex. WituiaAM F. Davitt, 
K. of C. Chaplain. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A communication in your issue of November 17 under the 
heading “an ex-Governor and a Chaplain,” gives a good ex- 
ample, as the writer says, of “ what an individual can do for the 
comfort of a large number of his fellow-men.” Ali honor to 
the ex-Governor and may his tribe increase! It seems strange 
however that no mention is made of any effort on the part of 
those most responsible for the Catholic soldiers in question. 


The same predicament presented itself to a Canadian regi- 
ment. It was nearly all Catholic but a Protestant chaplain was 
sent from another province to look after it. The soldiers and 
their friends pleaded but in vain. The appointments made by 
the military were as unchangeable as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. The regiment got orders to leave for Europe. 
They made ready but refused to move out of their quarters 
until they got a Catholic chaplain. They get one. 


Victoria, B. C. B. R. 


“Our New Voters” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I*infer from several recent editorials that AMERICA is very 
anxious that we “new voters” should first inform ourselves 
on the political situation, and then exercise our franchise with 
“ wisdom and discretion” or something like that. Good advice, 
I am sure, but, coming from a man, it puts me in mind of 
Thackeray’s : 


You see a demure-looking woman, perfect in all her duties, 
constant in house-bills and shirt-buttons, obedient to her 
lord, and anxious to please him in all things; silent when 
you and he talk politics, or literature, or balderdash, to- 
gether, and if referred to, saying with a smile of perfect 
humility, “‘Oh, women are not judges upon such and such 
matters; we leave learning and politics to men.” “ Yes, 
poor Polly,” says Jones, patting the back of Mrs. J’s head 
good-naturedly, “attend to the house, my dear; that’s the 
best thing you can do, and leave the rest to us.” Benighted 
idiot! She has long ago taken your measure.... As I 
grow older and consider these things, I know which are the 
stronger, men or women; but which are the cleverer, I doubt. 


Of course, being a man, Thackeray could not be fair to the 
end in a question affecting women, but had to take refuge 
n “ doubt.” 


New Rochelle, N. Y. ARABELLA. 
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The President’s Message 


OR us,” said the President in his address to 
Congress on December 4, “ this is a war of high 
With a forbearance which some at home 
thought weakness and enemies openly pro- 
claimed cowardice, the United States watched for months 
the course of the war in Europe, hoping that at an oppor- 
tune moment the nations, weary of slaughter, might 
That moment was 
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4 
pl inciple.” 
abroad 


hearken to her counsels of peace. 
made impossible “by the sinister forces that interrupt 
peace.” In the words of the President, “a menace of 
combined force and intrigue ” threatened the dignity, the 
honor, the very existence of a‘free people. War came, 
and we undertook it with hands unstained. With the 
President, every loyal American now understands that 
“our object is to win the war” as by the favor of God 
we shall assuredly win it, and that “ we shall not slacken, 
or suffer ourselves to be diverted until it is won.” Had 
we not taken up arms, we should have lost not only our 
place among the nations, but that fulness of authority at 
home, without which peace and concord must be replaced 
by contempt of government and social anarchy. Yet in 
war, we have not departed in any instance from the high 
principles which ruled us as a people, before that fateful 
day last April. Now as then, we utterly disown any 
“selfish ambition of conquest or spoliation.” The literal 
truth is that we have been forced into the war, “ to save 
the very institutions we live under from corruption and 
destruction.” 

With all its solemnity, the President’s address brings 
with it a message of cheer. A peace founded on dishonor, 
countenancing injustice, can never be accepted by the 
United States. When complete justice has been done, 
and “ right set up as the arbiter and peacemaker among 


the nations,” 





We shall be free to base peace on generosity and justice, 
to the exclusion of all selfish claims to advantage even on 
the part of the victors.... The wrongs, the very deep 
wrongs, committed in this war will have to be righted. 
That of course. But they cannot and must not be righted 
by the commission of similar wrongs against Germany 
and her allies. The world will not permit the commission 
of similar wrongs as a means of reparation and settle- 
mem..... 

The eyes of the people have been opened and they see. 
The hand of God is laid upon the nations. He will show 
them favor I devoutly believe, only if they rise to the clear 
heights of His own justice and mercy. 


Whether we fight for the success of our arms on land 
and sea, or abide at home to fulfil those functions which 
make possible the proper conduct of the war, let us who 
thank God that we are Americans, lay our cause before 
the Arbiter of nations, and by the purity of our lives, 
the rectitude of our purposes, bring down the blessing 
that is as a wall unbreakable against the powers of evil. 


The Poor Millionaire 


ULL, unimaginative persons who steadfastly re- 
fuse to consider the millionaire as either harmless 
or necessary, like the poor cat i’ the adage, will grieve to 
learn that the tribe of Dives is waxing strong. In De- 
cember, 1915, there were 14,771 “ of him”; one year later 
the forces mustered an addition of 7,925, making a total, 
as the mathematician will observe, of 22,696. Increasing 
in numbers, they have not increased the joy of the com- 
munity, for millionaires are not precisely popular. They 
may be good to their mothers and kind to the servants, 
but the glamor of these amiable qualities is swallowed up 
in the fierce auriferous splendor that beats about their 
careers. To the poor man, alas too often! do they repre- 
sent nothing but fuel stacked for the burning, and he can 
back his view with many a Scriptural misquotation. The 
economist regards him as a sheep with an overlong fleece, 
and his are the shears to cut it, if he could but break into 
the pasture. The reformer would forbid him to transmit 
his hard-earned and his hardly-earned possessions to his 
children, arguing wisely that much concentrated wealth 
sets up private centers of power and influence, that are 
inconsistent with the public good. The rich man is the 
observed of all observers, but very little love goes with 
all the observation; he is in the mouths of all, but every 
tongue babbles schemes to separate him from his vast 
possessions. Taxes pile up so rapidly, that the thumb of 
the rich, once calloused with cutting coupons, takes on a 
yet deeper callous from signing affidavits, in protest of 
excessive appraisals. If popular disfavor grows warmer 
or if social legislation ever approximates the ideal held 
out by the sprightly Mr. Walsh of Kansas City, our 
22,696 American Croesi will assuredly take rank with 
the umpife as most unhappy men. 
It is clear that not all our millionaires can throw down 
that bar to favor, their money, but all can use it more 































wisely, a policy which would stop the mouth of the ranter, 
fill the judicious with joy, and give the millionaire him- 
self a belated opportunity to grow in grace with God and 
man. There can be no better time to begin than the 
present. War does not ask the millionaire to relinquish 
even one of his luxuries, but it may make the children of 
the poor grow wan with hunger. There should be no 
quarrel between those who have and those who have not; 
but in a world that has forgotten God, envy and bitterness 
in the ranks of the poor, and rapine and oppression in the 
hearts of the rich, are well-nigh inevitable. Man is more 


cruel than any beast when he denies his nature by denying — 


his Maker. Did the rich remember that God entrusts 
them with certain good things, that they may in truth and 
justice be the stewards of the poor, His dearest brethren, 
there would be no social problem. The peril to man- 
kind does not lie in a multiplication of stewards, but in 
a multiplication of stewards who are unjust. 


The Fruits of “‘ Academic Freedom ” 


OME two years ago reference was made in these 

pages to the presence in many State and “ non-sec- 
tarian” colleges, of professors whose teachings were 
subversive of Christian morality and the natural law. 
The occasion was seized by certain so-called Catholics 
who, for reasons perfectly familiar to many besides 
themselves, choose these institutions for their sons and 
daughters, as a typical instance of the narrowness and 
ignorance of “cloistered” priests. On whose side the 
ignorance lay and the narrowness, a train of events has 
made clear since the entrance of this country into the 
war; none more directly than the untoward outbreaks, 
common to faculty and students, which have been 
chronicled of more than one institution for the training 
of young Americans. 

Confining himself to the discussion of domestic dif- 
ficulties, Dr. Butler has recently announced that Colum- 
bia University must not be regarded as a reformatory 
for juvenile delinquents, or as a shelter for “ young per- 
sons worse than irresponsible.” Extending his remarks, 
the President notes that 


It is humiliating and painful to find, with increasing frequency, 
and in different parts of the country, men in distinguished 
academic posts who choose to act in utter disregard of the 
plainest dictates of ethics and good conduct. 


Yet, with all due allowance made for the foibles and 
eccentricities of individual professors, what other result 
could have been anticipated? Dr. Butler admits that 
“one effect of recent teaching in what once was ethics ” 
has been to break down “all sense of obligation of any 
kind, except to one’s own appetites, and desire for 
instant advantage.” With this disaster, personal moral- 
ity is at an end, and a menace to civilization is the net 
result of a college training. Muddled thinking, he con- 
tinues, has been “ bold enough to misuse the noble name 
of philosophy,” and it is only sober comment to add that 
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of late years this boldness has been conspicuous at 
Columbia. ‘“ Academic freedom” has been carried to 
such extremes, that Dr. Butler can quote before an 
academic audience, and with the air of one applying the 
sole available remedy to an undeniable evil, the words 
of a Justice of the Supreme Court of New York, to 
the effect that “there must of necessity be a limit some- 
where ” beyond which free speech ceases to be a right. 

Dr. Butler is not fighting an evil which does not exist, 
but an evil which will long survive his honest indigna- 
tion. It is an essential part of a system which, beginning 
with the denial of the principle of authority in religion, 
has logically proceeded to extend the denial to all fields 
of human activity. Consistency is hardly served by 
encouraging a professor to disown the sovereignty of 
God, and compelling him to acknowledge the sovereignty 
of a dean, or of a governing board, with offices in Wall 
Street. Perhaps in the days of reconstruction following 
the war, the non-Catholic colleges may recognize the 
wisdom of requiring moral integrity as well as intellectual 
ability in the professorial staff. 


The Social Problem of the Future 


[* a widely-quoted article the London Economist con- 

demns in unqualified terms the existing State con- 
trol and longs for the day when the English Defense 
of the Realm Act, “with its enormous ever-growing 
comet’s tail of regulations and orders,” may pass out of 
the nation’s horizon. At the same time it believes that 
the old individualism can never again return, each 
industry conducting business for itself on the principle of 
the “ devil-take-the-hindmost.” In spite of the inefficiency 
of the existing government control and management, men 
have realized the frictional wastage which obtained under 
previous conditions, and will not submit to them again. 
On the other hand, they have also seen what organized 
production can achieve, even when “the inefficient and 
lumbering State is the organizer.” 

State organization, as the Economist rightly says, is not 
merely inelastic, but in times of peace is constantly in 
danger of falling under political influence. State control 
and State management are often excellent, but they must 
be kept within the strict limits defined by the exigency 
that called them into being. 

The same argument that condemns State absolutism or 
State Socialism in the field of economics, likewise con- 
demns Socialism itself. We are not surprised that the 
Socialist Call of New York should have claimed to see in 
the foregoing article an implicit admission of all the 
Socialist contentions. Yet nothing could be further from 
the truth. The promise of Socialism to satisfy all human 
aspirations and offer to mankind the supreme perfection 
of organized effort, is the merest assumption. But more 
than this, Socialism would bind men with restrictions 
tenfold more odious than the severest restraints a Govern- 
ment can place upon them in time of war. It is a need- 
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less trammeling of human freedom in time of peace, if 
peace indeed can ever exist in a Socialist commonwealth. 
The experience of Russia today, and of France at an 
earlier period, should make men pause. 

Neither from a Catholic nor from a sane economic 
point of view can there be any question of Socialism as 
a solution of the coming social problems. Yet the danger 
at present is that men may be misled by its siren song 
which is always in their ears. 

Catholics can have no justification, either in reason or 
religion, for adhering to Socialism, which has become 
more insidiously dangerous than ever to the Catholic 
workingman. The Church herself possesses, in her prin- 
ciples and traditions, the only solution of the tremendous 
social problems that are confronting us. Yet so unfamil- 
iar are many with their own social system that they are 
in danger of casting their eyes longingly upon its counter- 
feit. When the London Economist draws its conclusion 
that we can pass safely through the coming crisis in no 
other way than by drawing into a common circle not cap- 
ital and labor only, but also the consumer, it is expressing 
nothing more than the Catholic ideal. Again, when it 
favors the voluntary and complete organization of indus- 
tries on cooperative principles that are based upon the 
common welfare, that will not interfere with the rights 
of private ownership, that will not destroy competition, 
yet will acknowledge wide common interests, and that 
will extend from the raw material to the consumer, it is 
approaching towards the gild concept as applied to mod- 
ern conditions. 

Socialism is as far removed as individualistic capitalism 
from the desired goal. The key to the entire situation is 
in the hand of the Catholic economist who is profoundly 
acquainted with the traditions of the Church and with the 
social teachings of the Holy See, and is able to apply them 
scientifically to modern problems. We have no need of 
looking elsewhere. The best thought of the world is turn- 
ing towards Catholic ideals. But we must awake fully 
to the realization of our great advantages. 


Rosebuds and Trifles 


HE sentiment is somewhat trite, for it has rubbed 
against the storied corridors of time these many 
years, claiming, at various periods, the high authority of 
Phidias, Michael Angelo, and the Spanish ascetic, Al- 
phonsus Rodriguez. It is, therefore, of no mean lineage. 
Counted among the commonplaces of grave writers, it 
has been accorded by the moralists a degree of reverence 
that is wholly edifying. “ Perfection” it is weightily 
said, “is no trifle.” What poor erring mortal, inured 
to failure from his youth, ever held that it was! “ But 
perfection,” continues the sentiment, “is built upon 
trifles.” 
There is encouragement here. Old apothegms are like 
old friends; that, perhaps, is the reason why we oc- 
casionally allow ourselves to treat them with neglect. 








But the field is wide, and for those who live in the midst 
of trifles varying from crowns resting uneasily upon royal 
heads to bits of gilded gingerbread that children cry for, 
a classification which includes the whole of our race, a 
wise choice is necessary. Some may set themselves to 
transmute difficulties into opportunities, a task calling for 
a spirit of exploration no less keen and hardy than that 


which fired Columbus, or those undaunted navigators who © 


first gazed upon the peaks of Teneriffe. Others, whose 
daily bread is not a ration of bristling difficulties, might 
with greater personal and communal profit, begin the 
round of those countless little acts of courtesy and self- 
sacrifice that would remain unnoted, did they not make 
this hurly-burly of existence more like the City of Peace, 
the lasting City of God. These are the trifles upon which 
perfection is built, and they are not far from any one of 
us. “Gather ye rosebuds while ye may,” is the admonition 
of the poet, for “ Old time is still aflying,” towards the 
night when roses droop, and the hands that might have 
gathered them, the rosebuds of little kindnesses, are still 
forever. 


The Troublesome Pronoun 


HERE is hardly a gray-haired teacher in the land, 

it is safe to assert, whose life has not been embittered 
by the violent addiction to the pronoun it shown by the 
children under his care. Without question, it is the most 
cruelly overworked and abused of all the pronouns. 
Lazy, hurried, or unclear writers are so fond of it that 
they force that unhappy pronoun to discharge the office 
of any remote, preceding noun that they choose to refer 
to, quite regardless of the painful confusion they thus 
cause in the mind of readers. But this perverse pronoun 
ruffles the peace not only of teachers and pupils, but 
even that of editors and authors. Nay, the word has 
actually fried the soul of the Postmaster-General himself. 
For when writing the following “ Notice to Readers,” 
which he instructed publishers to print on their magazine- 
covers, the perverse pronoun it was evidently annoying 
him: 


When you finish reading this magazine, place a one-cent stamp 
on this notice, hand same to any postal employee, and it will be 
placed in the hands of our soldiers or sailors at the front. No 


Wrappinc—No AnpDpRESS. 
A. S. Burteson, Postmaster-General. 


Perhaps the Postmaster-General’s first draft of the 
notice read “hand it,” but the latter word was deleted 
and “same” substituted as a clarifying improvement. 
“ But is it unmistakably clear,” a schoolma’am might ask, 
“to just what word ‘same,’ refers? Is it ‘ magazine,’ 
‘stamp’ or ‘ notice ’?” 

That is a question that stylists and grammarians will 
wrangle over unendingly. But meanwhile there is 
evidence that the wording of the Postmaster-General’s 
notice caused the editor of the Atlantic Monthly, not to 
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mention others, the keenest distress. For after the entire 
staff had prayed, deliberated and consulted for two long 
months, it was solemnly decreed at 3 Park Street, Boston, 
that Mr. Burleson’s notice should be amended to run: 
After reading this magazine, affix a l-cent stamp and hand it 
to any postal employee. It will then be placed in the hands of our 
soldiers or sailors at the front. NO WRAPPING. NO AD- 


DRESS. 
A. S. Burieson, Postmaster General. 


But the meticulously critical can well maintain that in 
trying to make the diction of the Postmaster-General’s 
instructions conform to Park Street standards the 
Atlantic has still left that pronoun it ambiguous. More- 
over as the New York Sun shrewdly observes: 
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In the course of editing Mr. Burleson has not the Atlantic 
omitted the highly important injunction to place the one-cent 
stamp “on this notice”? “ Affix” is a potent word, connotative 
of deeds and giving, devising and bequeathing with red seals; 
and sealing and solemnly swearing and the smell of burning wax. 
Still, it hardly insures putting of a one-cent stamp in the proper 
place. 

The entertaining episode, be it noted in conclusion, 
‘seems to hold a lesson for impatient teachers. If the in- 
corrigible perversity of the pronoun it can cause such 
embarrassment to the wide-ruling Postmaster-General 
himself, and hopelessly puzzle the combined wisdom of 
even the Atlantic Monthly’s staff, should schoolma’ams be 
unspeakably surprised and indignant because their callow 
goslings cannot always make a correct use of the word? 


Literature 


“CANON SHEEHAN OF DONERAILE” 


BETTER biographer for “Canon Sheehan of Doneraile” 
(Longmans) could hardly have been found than the Rev. 
Herman J. Heuser, D.D., who modestly calls his book “The story 
of an Irish parish priest as told chiefly by himself in books, per- 
sonal memoirs and letters.” For it was Father Heuser who as 
editor of the American Ecclesiastical Review really “ discovered ” 
that gifted Irish novelist and did more than anyone else to make 
him widely read and properly appreciated. Through visits and 
correspondence, moreover, he learned to know Canon Sheehan 
so well during his own distinguished career as editor and author, 
he has done so much to heighten the quality of today’s Catholic 
literature, and his priestly ideals are so like those cherished by 
the writer of “ My New Curate,” that Father Heuser has been 
able to paint for us in this volume a remarkably true and sympa- 
thetic portrait of the Canon. 

The “ discovery ” was made in 1897, when Father Heuser, who 
was traveling in Europe, chanced to pick up a copy of “ Geoffrey 
Austin, Student,” a novel which had appeared anonymously two 
years before but attracted little attention and had remained for 
the most part on the booksellers’ shelves. Father Heuser’s de- 
lighted perusal of the volume convinced him that the author was 
just the person he had long been seeking. For he was eager to 
publish in the Ecclesiastical Review a series of clerical sketches 
that would faithfully depict the Catholic priest occupied with the 
various functions in his parish and reflect his “ spirit of prayer 
and study within the privacy of the presbytery.” Father Heuser’s 
editorial eye now discerned in the creator of “ Geoffrey Austin” 
that clear perception of “the lights and shadows in our modern 
religious and public “life,” together with a “wit and humor” 
which allowed him to apply correctives without greatly irritating 
the reader.” So the enterprising editor got into touch with the 
obscure author and as a result of their negotiations “My 
New Curate’s” was begun as a serial story in the May, 1898, 
number of the Ecclesiastical Review. Before that year had ended 
Father Sheehan’s reputation was made, for by universal consent 
“Daddy Dan” is the most charming and original of his creations. 
From that time forward until he died in 1913 Canon Sheehan 
kept his pen so busy that he left the Catholic reading public a 
rich legacy of eighteen volumes, comprising novels, essays, ser- 
mons and poems. Here are the titles: 


The Triumph of Failure. My 


Geoffrey Austin, Student. 
The Blindness of Dr. Gray. 


New Curate. Luke Delmage. 





Miriam Lucas. The Graves of Kil- 
A Spoiled Priest and Other 
Stories. Early Essays and Lectures. Under the Cedars and 
the Stars. Parerga. The Intellectuals. Lost Angel of a 
Ruined Paradise. Cithara Mea. Mariae Corona. 


Glenanaar. Lisheen. 
morna. The Queen’s Fillet. 


The timely appearance of this biography will doubtless awaken 
among Canon Sheehan’s old friends a new interest in his books 
and will win him a host of new admirers besides. 

Patrick A. Sheehan was born at Mallow in the diocese of 
Cloyne in 1852, was educated at the national school and at St. 
Colman’s secondary school, where he acquitted himself with such 
distinction that at the age of seventeen he began his course of 
philosophy at Maynooth, without being required to study rhet- 
oric or humanities there. After his ordination in 1875 Father 
Sheehan was immediately appointed to the English mission, work- 
ing first at Plymouth and later at Exeter. He then had many of 
the adventures he has so entertainingly described in “ Luke Del- 
mage,” for he was fond of weaving into the plot and narrative 
of his books his own experiences as a priest. Returning to Ire- 
land in 1877 he held the post of curate, first at Mallow and later 
at the Queenstown Cathedral, and in 1895 was appointed parish 
priest of Doneraile, a small town in County Cork pleasantly situ- 
ated on the Awbeg River, and there he lived and wrote and 
labored among his people until his widely lamented death in 1913. 

Father Heuser arranges under four main divisions the thirty- 
two chapters he writes on Canon Sheehan’s career, namely: 
“The Formation,” “Literary Life,” “ Pastoral Life” and “The 
End.” Though a little compression would perhaps have made 
the second part more attractive to the general reader, in the 
third part is presented so charming a picture of a good shepherd 
toiling for his flock that most Catholics will doubtless be re- 
minded by it of pastors they know. No priest can read those 
chapters without being made much the better for it. 

There are some particularly interesting pages on Canon Shee- 
han’s literary methods. Far from being labor, writing was to 
him a recreation. Amid his parochial cares he would devote some 
two hours daily to composition, as “a sort of musical accompani- 
ment to his more serious tasks.” He was endowed with a “ mind 
that absorbed facts, stories and impressions like a blotting-pad.” 
He had great facility of expression but cared little for technique. 
He seldom revised what he had written currente calamo, and he 
used to keep several books on the stocks at once. The author 
also throws interesting. side-lights on the Canon’s literary pre- 
delections. Strange to say, he did not care for Shakespeare. 
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“I sometimes loathe him,” he wrote. Perhaps the exceedingly 
“human” character of the great dramatist’s creations and the 
striking absence from his plays of any man or woman who con- 
tinually and consistently acts through supernatural motives gave 
Shelley he regarded as the most spiritual 
of the English poets. He “would have- come round to the 
Church” had he lived. He seemed to Canon Sheehan “the one 
poet who has shaped his language to his thought and not his 


the pious Canon pain. 


thought to his language.” 

Remarkable as were the literary gifts of our novelist, more 
remarkable still, attests Father Heuser, the consummate 
skill and unwearied devotion with which he discharged the duties 
of a parish priest. “ Literature had no value to him unless it 
served to bring men to know and love God better by ministering 
to the offices of charity and instruction.” He was particularly 
devoted to the lambs of his flock. There were seven schools in 
his parish and he exercised a careful supervision over them all, 
visiting every day the two nearest his home and making it. his 
duty to know all about every child in the parish. “If the babies 
have a special place in heaven I should like the privilege of 
being with them for eternity” he would often remark. “ How 
i wish we could always keep them in their innocence” he would 
“The thought of what may become of 


was 


say half-sorrowfully. 
them saddens me.” 

He also worked hard to improve the lot of the Irish farmer. 
He did all he could to make practical in his parish the Wyndham 
act, which was designed to give the land back gradually to the 
people, and he used to rejoice when he saw his flock taking pride 
in the neat appearance and productiveness of their holdings. 
Zeal for the beauty of God’s house was another characteristic 
of Canon Sheehan. “Cleanliness and good taste were every- 
where and always maintained” in everything connected with his 
As for his openhandedness, Canon Sheehan's biographer 
avers that “ charity and the patience and forbearance that go 
with it was his besetting weakness.” He made over to the Bishop 
whatever revenue he received from the sale of his books that it 
might be used to help needy and disabled priests. Canon Sheehan 
was not a demonstrative man, but he loved his people tenderly 
and was loved as much in turn. Father Heuser strongly suspects 
that that admirable passage in “The Blindness of Dr. Gray,” 
when the pastor is bidding his flock farewell, is a page from the 
author’s own life. 


church. 


What will doubtless especially interest American readers is 
the account of the warm friendship that sprang up between this 
[rish priest and Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes of the United 
States Supreme Court. The American jurist chanced to be 
visiting his friend Lord Castletown of “ Doneraile Court” in 
1902 and the latter introduced him to Canon Sheehan. “ The 
philosophical habit of mind and literary tastes of the two men 
appear to have at once drawn them toward each other,” writes 
Father Heuser. The Canon’s best letters are those written to 
Justice Holmes, and here is the American’s tribute to his friend: 


During the last summer of his life I was at Doneraile 
and called every day after luncheon, that time being best for 


him. He knew and feared he was dying, though I did not 
admit it. One day he bid me go to his library and select a 
book. On his assurance I took Suarez—“ De Legibus,” 


which I had heard him praise, and it bears his inscription, 

“ August Sth, 1913.” I wish that I could have of- 

fered him something besides affection and reverence for his 

lovely spirit. 

On the evening of Rosary Sunday, exactly two months later 
than the day Justice Holmes was given the volume of Suarez, 
Canon Sheehan peacefully passed away, after bearing with great 
cheerfulness and courage a long and painful illness. On the 


plain Celtic cross that stands over his grave is carved the appro- 
priate text: 
“Come and see.” 


“Where dwellest thou, Rabbi?” And Jesus said: 
Watter Dwicut, S.J. 
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PORTRAIT OF AN OLD LADY 


Early one morning as I went a-walking 
I met an old lady so stately and tall, 

The red of her cheeks gave a quiver of pleasure 
Like the sight of red hollyhocks by a gray wall. 


Fragrance of lavender clung to her, telling 
Of linen piled high on immaculate shelves, 

You could fancy her tending her garden or strolling 
Among the proud roses that grow by themselves. 


When I am sorrowful, dreading the future, 
Thinking of days when my hair will be gray, 
It cheers me to think of that lovely old lady, 
Lavender-haunted and hollyhock-gay. 
ALINE KILMER. 


REVIEWS 
God and Myself. An Inquiry Into the True Religion. By 
Martin J. Scorr, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.00. 


Very seldom does a book run through an entire first edition 
of many thousands before a notice of it has had time to find 
its way into the reviews; and the wonder grows when this hap- 
pens in the case of a treatise, professedly theological. And yet 
this has been the good fortune of the present volume. The 
commendation thus given by the reading public, anticipating as 
it does the critical judgment of the reviewer, makes the latter’s 
task almost superfluous, except to point out some of the rea- 
sons why the book has met with such favor and to recommend 
it heartily to Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 

The book is clear, cogent, brief, thorough, and easily under- 
stood. It is a complete whole, proceeding logically from first 
foundations to the finished superstructure of the Faith. Solidly 
learned, it makes no parade of knowledge; eminently practical, 
it avoids those theological subtleties and abstruser points of 
argument, which, though tempting, serve rather to confuse than 
to guide the first groping steps toward the fold. A careful 
courtesy of style marks it throughout, disarming prejudice by 
undoubted but unobtrusive sympathy with the sincere inquirer. 
The controversial and argumentative tone has been rigorously 
excluded, for the author has found by twenty years of dealing 
with prospective converts that the most convincing proof of the 
truth is the simple exposition of the truth itself. It is an excel- 
lent book to put into the hands of those who are dissatisfied . 
with religious indifferentism or are turning wistful eyes towards 
the Church; Catholics also, who are happy in the possession of 
the Faith, will find it valuable for its rapid, comprehensive 
view of the entire Catholic system; and both alike will find it 
stimulating to further investigation, scarcely less by what is said 
than by what is left unsaid. It has the endorsement of noted 
theologians and the praise of no less an authority than the ven- 
erable Cardinal of Baltimore. J. H. F. 


Catholic Churchmen in Science. By James J. WaAtsH, M. 
D., Ph. D. Third Series. The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia. $1.00. 

This third volume of Catholic Churchmen, to whom the scien- 
tific world is much indebted, follows the lines of this distin- 
guished author’s first and second books of the series. Like many 
of Dr. Walsh’s other apologetical writings this interesting treatise 
answers in clearest fashion the oft-repeated calumny that the 
Catholic Church debars progress in science as inconsistent with 
her dogmas. As a foreword to the book is this quotation from 
“The Beginnings of New England, or the Puritan Theocracy in 
Its Relations to Civil and Religious Liberty,” by John Fiske: 
“It is hard to find words to express the debt of gratitude which 
modern civilization owes to the Roman Catholic Church.” The 

















truth of this remark is clearly proved by the contents of the six 
chapters, which comprise such subjects as “ Papal Scientists and 
the Vatican Laboratories,” the anthropological research work of 
the Abbé Breuil, and the gigantic labors in the field of biology 
carried through by the Abbé Spallauzain, who was a clerical pre- 
cursor of the great Pasteur. 

It will interest Catholic members of the medical profession, 
who recall the rationalistic tradition of the supposed incompati- 
bility of sound Catholicism with the study of anatomy or phy- 
siology, to be reminded of the Papal Medical School in the 
University of Rome, where some of the world’s leading anato- 
mists have held chairs. Such writers as Sir Bertram Windle 
and Father Gerard have treated the same topic which Dr. Walsh 
has chosen for his present theme, but from a different view- 
point and with other subjects, so that these new facts about the 
Church’s patronage of science should be very acceptable and 
eagerly welcomed by those whose glory lies in whatever advances 
the interests of God’s Church. F. J. D. 


Diplomatic Days. By Epirna O’SHaAuGNeEssy (Mrs. NELSON 
O’SHaucunessy). Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2.00. 

It may safely be predicted that most of those who read this 
author’s former volume, “ A Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico,” will 
consider it their pleasant duty to secure her “ Diplomatic Days.” 
The book is made up of a series of delightful letters written to 
her mother by the wife of the Secretary to the American Em- 
bassy in Mexico, from May 1, 1911, shortly before President 
Diaz was iorced to resign, until October 12, 1912, when Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy sailed away from the country for a time, leav- 
ing Francisco I. Madero insecurely seated in the presidential 
chair. 

With the same remarkable powers of observation and descrip- 
tion that made her earlier volume so readable a book, the author 
now gives her first impressions of Mexico and her opinion of 
the public men to whom the future of that country was en- 
trusted. She is an enthusiastic admirer of the natural beau- 
ties of the land beyond the Rio Grande, and descriptive passages 
as vivid as the following are frequent: 


After lunch we walked about the old, ruined monastery, 
inexpressibly lovely in that solitary spot. Trees grow from 
what once were cloisters and cells; the mother-church in 
its midst is crumbling, pink vine-grown, delicious. . . . 
The old retreat is a mass of lovely unexpected details, long 
galleries, carved lintels, bits of sculptured vaulting, romantic 
enclosures, and everywhere some natural growth to fling 
a living charm about it all. The pink belfry still has its old 
bell, but now when it rings it warns Zapatistas of the ap- 
proach of gendarmes instead of calling monks to prayer. 


Regarding the religious condition of Mexico in 1911, this 
Catholic author reports that “Instead of indifferentism the 
churches are packed with men, women and children on all oc- 
casions.” She cannot see “ How the Indian is benefited by the 
suppression of religious ceremonies,”. for “that going in and 
out of churches” seems to be an essential part of the Mexican’s 
life, and she is unable to understand “ Why that habit, which 
seems to compensate for so many things obviously lacking, 
should be a reproach to those who instilled it.” From the first 
the author appears to have appraised Madero correctly. He 
walked in an atmosphere of “illusions and dreams,” and was 
guided in his public policy by mediums and planchettes. Though 
he was as “honest as the day” and promised everything to 
everybody, he failed because he lacked the firm hand of Presi- 
dent Diaz. The book also gives pleasant pictures of the life 
led in Mexico by the diplomatic corps, narrates entertainingly 
how Mrs O’Shaughnessy solved her domestic problems, and 
how she brought up her little son, Elim, who seems to have 
had more than his quota of original sin. W. D. 
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The Most Romantic Episode in 
By the Reverenp J. 
Illustrated. New 


The Quest of El Dorado. 
the History of South American Conquest. 
A. ZauM, C.S.C., Ph.D. (H. J. Mozans). 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Everyone thinks of El Dorado as an enchanted land, over the 


‘ mountains of the moon, down the valley of silence, the imag- 


inary storehouse of untold wealth and gold, which lured the 
Spaniards of the early days of their explorations and conquests. 
Father Zahm tells us on what seem to be good authorities, that 
originally at least El Dorado, the Gilded or Golden One was a 
man, the Cacique of Guatavita, not far from Bogota. This 
chieftain, according to the laws of his tribe had to prepare him- 
self by a long fast for the duties of his office and then went 
to offer sacrifice to his gods on the Lake of Guatavita. His 
body was annointed with a viscous earth, which then was over- 
spread with powdered gold so that the chief was covered with 
the precious metal from head to foot. He then proceeded to 
the middle of the lake and cast all his treasures into its depths 
in honor of the deities he worshiped. The same tale appears 
in somewhat similar forms among the chronicles of the old 
Spanish explorers. Soon, however, the story of the Gilded 
Man or King was forgotten and in the popular estimation El 
Dorado came to signify the land of wealth and gold and treas- 
ures which were to be tfe reward of the hardy explorers who 
should first discover and win them. 

The story of the adventurous pathfinders who looked for El 
Dorado, Father Zahm, who knows so much about Central and 
South America, tells with an interest and zest that never flag. 
It is the story of a great and absorbing Odyssey and its roll-call 
of sonorous and picturesque Spanish names fills the ear while 
the imagination is stirred by the recital of deeds of stupendous 
daring. Sebastian de Belalcazar, Gonzalo Pizarro, Francisco de 
Orellana, Pedro de Ursua, Gonzalo Ximenes de Quesada flit 
across the pages in all their martial valor and prowess, followed 
by Sir Walter Raleigh all led and lured by this ignis fatuus of 
their golden dreams to perils on sea and land, and time and 
again to the most appalling tragedies. We could wish that 
their heroism, their indomitable pluck, daring and energy could 
have been spent in a nobler quest than that of the sordid metal 
whose glitter lured them on. But gold was not always the one 
object of the Spaniards’ quest and many of these stern hidalgos 
nad at heart the real good of the countries which they con- 
quered. Everywhere the priest and the friar came in the wake 
of the conqueror to teach and Christianize the natives and de- 
fend their cause. Father Zahm has given us a fascinating little 
book, full of information and accurate detail. On page 6 “ auri 
sacri fames” should be restored to its original and correct 
auri sacra fames.” ae 4 


“ 


form 
By Justin Massé. Authorized Transla- 
New York: The Devin-Adair Com- 


The Two Dreams. 
tion by Frederick Arthur. 
pany. $1.35. 

This remarkable story, which is artistic enough to have won 
the hearty commendation of that finished artist, Pierre Loti, the 
well-known French Academician, and profound enough to have 
summed up the spirit of the two forces which are struggling for 
the soul of France, is a splendid little tale of sublime self- 
sacrifice. It reads like a page torn from the diary of the inner- 
most soul, and is a striking monument to the heroic generosity 
of those mothers and sons of the eldest daughter of the Church, 
whose untutored peasant-hearts have still the courage to lay their 
dearest hopes and fondest dreams on the altar of their Faith. 
The boy whose aspirations form the thread of the story—and 
who has the sensitive sympathy with the beauty and moods of 
nature of a St. Francis of Assisi—and his mother from whom he 
learns to climb the heights of self-oblation, are both gentle, 
tender, bravely steadfast figures, struggling hard but hopefully 
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for higher things against the malignant cruelty of a bitterly cruel 
materialism. 

Over the book there hangs the constant shadow of the Cross: 
but although its burden is one of sadness, it is not depressing 
but rather cheering, for its final message is one of promise that 
the Faith, no matter how many its enemies and how great its 
vicissitudes, shall never be torn from France, “ where the ashes 
of our dead call thee, and the blood of our martyrs hold thee 
fast, and where “ Christian mothers, even the poorest, are con- 
tent to suffer for thee, and to give to God despite the hatred of 
the world, their true riches and their chief hope, the children of 
their love.” This is the chief lesson of the book, meant for the 
lovers of France; but it has another message, scarcely less im- 
portant, for all its readers, whose eyes are blinded by the 
glamour of the world and are held from seeing where true hap- 
piness lies. Devin-Adair is worthy of all praise for this and 
the many other excellent books which the firm has made ac- 
cessible to American readers, at reasonable prices. }. & F. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The current Catholic Mind begins with an eloquent and well- 
reasoned address by Archbishop Hanna on “ The Church and 
Peace.” His Grace shows that the Catholic Church is the stanch- 
est defender of human liberty, the strongest protector of true 
democracy and the most consistent promoter of enduring peace 
there is in the world today. Then follows Father Hull's irre- 
fragable answer to the old query, “‘ Catholic’ or ‘Roman Cath- 
olic’?”’ An Anglican minister in India has raised the question 
once more, and so the capable editor of the Bombay Examiner 
uses convincing theological and linguistic arguments to prove 
that the only church that has the right to call itself “ Catholic” 
simpliciter is the Church that is in communion with the Successor 
f St. Peter. 

“The Romance of King Arthur and His Knights of the Round 
Table” (Macmillan, $2.50), which Alfred W. Pollard has 
abridged from Malory’s “ Morte D’Arthur,” and which Arthur 
Rackham has beautifully illustrated with sixteen pictures in 
color and seven in black and white, is a sumptuous holiday 
edition of that famous medieval book. In clearing away “some 
of the underwoods that the great trees may be seen,” Mr. Pol- 
lard says that he has added hardly a hundred words of his own. 
Though some will regret that for the sake of younger readers 
he has not omitted more sentences and incidents that smack 
too much of the old Adam, still, compared with certain novels 
of today that “ everybody is reading,” Sir Arthur’s high romance 
of knighthood is quite harmless, for sin always meets with 
punishment, vice is never painted as virtue, and courage, 
courtesy and fidelity are constantly practised——Willy Pogany 
has painted four unusually fine pictures to illustrate “Tales of 
the Persian Genii’ (Houghton Mifflin, $2.00), which Frances 
Jenkins Olcott retells for boys and girls. When Patna and 
Coulor, the son and daughter of Guialar, the Iman of Terki, 
entered the wonder-palace of the Good Genii, it was only to be 
expected that marvelous things would happen, and they did, 
for he had some forty Oriental stories to tell the children that 
are not only fascinating but even improving. 








“The Story Book of Science” (Century, $2.00), by Jean- 
Henri Fabre, which Florence Constable Bicknell has excellently 
translated from the nineteenth French edition, will make an ad- 
mirable Christmas present for boys and girls of about twelve. 
This charming Catholic writer in simple language tells about 
those marvels of nature and science which he has studied so 
deeply and in which he never fails to find manifestations of 
God’s infinite power and wisdom. We can picture the eyes of the 
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three little French children who listen to “ Uncle Paul” growing 
as large as saucers as he tells them about the ant’s “ cows,” 
“The Epeira’s Bridge,” and “ Processionary Caterpillars,” how 
the butterfly breaks open its cocoon with its eyes, how vipers 
“ sting,” how the bees’ commonwealth is governed, why nettles 
hurt, how long trees and.animels live, and a thousand other facts 
about the world around us and the field of science and discovery. 
M. Fabre knows how to give facts all the fascination of fiction. 
Children should learn to like his books, a number of which have 
already been praised in these columns. Dodd, Mead & Co. publish 
them. 





This year, instead of writing a novel, Father Richard Aumerle 
Maher has prepared an attractive Christmas book called “ While 
Shepherds Watched” (Macmillan, $1.25), which is a beautifully 
written amplification of the text, ““ Unto us a Child is born.” In 
short chapters entitled ‘“ The Word,” “The Woman,” “ The 
Mother of My God,” “Joseph, Son of David,” “ Bethlehem of 
Judah,” etc., he tells again the wondrous story of the first Christ- 
mas. The book is full of passages that will stimulate the imag- 
ination of the devout——Pat for the holiday season come new 
and revised editions of Father Francis P. Donnelly’s well-known 
books of devotion, “ The Heart of the Gospel” and “ The Heart 
of Revelation” (Kenedy, $0.75 each). Besides providing all the 
chapters w:.th excellent paragraph heads to guide the reader, the 
author has added two new chapters to each of the volumes.—- 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, a minister who says that he is “a 
priest of the Church,” has put together “A Little Book for 
Christmas’ (Putnam, $1.25), which is described as “ contain- 
ing a greeting, a word of advice, some personal adventures, a 
carol, a meditation and three Christmas stories for all ages.” 
“ Looking into the Manger” is a good Christmas sermon which 
shows that the author really believes Christ to be Divine, and 
that is something to be thankful for, in these days of disintegrat- 


ing Protestantism. 


Here are some beautifully illustrated holiday books for the 
children: ‘‘ Christmas Tales of Flanders” (Dodd, Mead, $3.00) 
contains twenty-three quaint stories that for centuries have been 
told to little Flemish boys and girls. The devil always cuts a 
sorry figure in them, and the machinations of wicked enchanters 
are brought to naught by the simple and virtuous. The fine pic- 
tures in color and in line by Jean de Bosschere are as grotesque 
as could be wished.——- From the J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 
comes a series of little books, gaily pictured in colors, which are 
sure to win the favor of even the most critical rulers of the nurs- 
ery. They will particularly enjoy “ Tales of Washington Irving’s 
Alhambra,” which Leila H. Cheney has simplified, and “ Moufflon 
and Other Stories,” by Louisa de la Ramée. In “ Boys and Girls 
from Storyland,” “ Fairies and Goblins from Storyland,” “ Tell 
Me a Story Picture Book,” “ The Adventures of the Greyfur 
Family,” and ‘“ The Greyfur Neighbors,” every page of text is 
faced by. such a bright and wonderful picture that the most 
sophisticated child will be interested. 





An excellent Christmas gift for children, North and South, is 
“A Life of Robert E. Lee, for Boys and Girls” (Houghton 
Mifflin, $1.25), by Hamilton and Hamilton. The grandeur of the 
character of this modern Bayard is well depicted, although too 
little insistence is laid, perhaps, upon the part which religion 
played in the life of the Southern leader——Another Christmas 
book is “ Gulliver’s Travels ’’ (Macmillan, $2.00), edited by Pad- 
raic Colum. Willy Pogany’s vivid illustrations in color and in 
black and white will please the children, and their innocence will 
be their shield against the Dean’s inhuman cynicism. Nor will 
they take harm from an occasional expression, best omitted, in 
the preface, for what child will stop to read a preface when Gul- 
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liver is waiting to take him into the realm of romance ?———“ The 
Treasure of Mushroom Rock” (Putnam, $1.25), by Sidford F. 
Hamp, is a boy’s book of modern adventure. Two London lads 


run away from their boarding-school to the wild West and have , 


the usual adventures there ——“ Scouting with General Funston ” 
(Doubleday, $1.25), by Everett T. Tomlinson, relates the adven- 
tures two Texas boys had during the Villa raids. Interesting 
side-lights are thrown on the character of General Funston. 





The purpose Hildegarde Hawthorne had in writing “Girls in 
Bookland” (Doran, $2.00) is an excellent one, for the good fairy 
who leads Rose and Ruth through a magic gate and then intro- 
duces them to the maidens that figure prominently in some of 
the great novels, will perhaps lure other lassies of our day to con- 
tract the habit of reading good books. The two girls have pleas- 
ant chats with such amiable heroines as Rowena, Lorna, Maid 
Marian, Queen Guinevere, Di Vernon, Romola, Little Nell, etc., 
and see each of them in her own home and country. Any youth- 
ful reader of the book who cannot catch every allusion the author 
makes should conscientiously turn to the original novel and 
pore over it till the force of each reference is perfectly clear. 
John Wolcott Adams supplies suitable pictures——In Bertram 
Smith’s “ Days of Discovery” (Dutton, $1.50) is given an auto- 
biographical account of some little English boys’ nursery esca- 
pades. Their natural enemies, “ Those in Authority,” are out- 
witted, as a rule, with singular success. The rather labored 
humor of the book will probably weary American readers. Ken- 
neth Graham’s “ The Golden Age” and “The Olympians” are 
the classics of this kind of literature. 





“The Book of the Happy Warrior” (Longmans, $1.50), Sir 
Henry Newbolt’s most recent collection of martial tales for boys, 
is the best of the series, for he now goes for his material to the 
days of chivalry and holds up for his youthful readers’ admira- 
tion and emulation the brave deeds of such valiant knights as 
Roland and Oliver, Richard the Lion-Hearted, St. Louis, Ber- 
trand du Guesclin, the Black Prince and the Chevalier Bayard. 
The adventures of Robin Hood are also narrated. The volume 
ends with excellent chapters on the spirit of chivalry as it flour- 
ished in the Middle Ages and as it persists today in all true sol- 
diers. As Henry J. Ford has finely illustrated the volume with 
pictures in color and in line it makes a good gift-book——“ The 
Belgian Twins” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.25) is the latest of Lucy 
Fitch Perkins’ attractive “twin-series.” She now tells how little 
Jan and Marie fled to America from the German invader. 


The Mount Carmel Gild of Buffalo, N. Y., has out betimes 
its “ Catholic Calendar” ($0.50) for 1918. Apt quotations in prose 
and verse, chiefly from Catholic writers, are arranged on weekly 
panels and all the saints’ days are noted. Here is a prayer for 
August from a “ Medieval Anthology”: 


Sweet Lady, Saint Mary, 
Full of all courtesie, 

Mother of Mercy and of Pity,— 

Mine hope, mine help is all in thee, 

Well I wot that born thou were 

In help of all us wretches here. 

Beseech thy Son, loved and dear, 

For me a sinful wretch down here. 

Beseech Him for the love of thee 

That He have mercy on me; 

And help me at mine ending day 

From the foul fiend’s dire affray. 

Beseech, also, the Flower of All, 

Thy Son, my Lord, for my friends all; 

That He them keep with His grace 

From all perils in each place; 

And give them good life and good end 

And joy when they shall heavenwards wend; 
Good Lord Jesus. Amen. Amen. 
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“Moscow in Flames” (Brentano’s, $1.50), by Gregory P. 
Danilevski, and translated from the Russian by Dr. A. S. 
Rappaport, will be read with interest by those who have been 
following the course of events in present-day Russia. The 
burning of the great city is told in a strikingly vivid manner. 
No long descriptions weary the reader; step by step the Russian 
retreat is described, and the mysterious flames leap out from 
unknown sources to greet Napoleon’s advance upon the city. 
The misery and desolation following in the wake of the fierce 
conflagration are strongly outlined. Napoleon’s chagrin at his 
reception and his disastrous retreat as he is harassed by the 
Russian soldiers, like hounds at his heels, make fascinating 
reading. Too many details, however, mar the unity of the 
story. Characters that add nothing to the progress of the tale 
are introduced and described with a minuteness that grows 
wearisome. The simple love-story interwoven adds much to 
a subject in itself of lively interest. The heroine Aurora 
would make a fitting leader for the now-famous Battalion of 
Death.——“ Thunder an’ Turf” (Kennedy, $0.40), by the Rev. 
Mark O’Byrne, should more or less appeal to the sons of the 
“old sod” and to the sons of the sons of the “old sod.” The 
little volume is a collection of ten sketches of Irish life, char- 
acter, customs and incidents, stirring memories that are at once 
pleasant and reminiscent, some touching the anxieties of a 
parish priest, others the Fenian movement of ’67, etc. 





The thirty-six pages of thick paper in R. Gorell Barnes’ 
“Days of Destiny, War Poems at Home and Abroad” (Long- 
man’s, $1.00) hold few verses of more enduring worth than 
the dedicatory stanzas “To England,” whom he calls the “ Great 
little mother of half the world, and the following tribute “ To 
Belgium”: 

They think, those savage reivers, that you lie 
Wholly down-stricken, bleeding now to death: 


They have not learnt that while a single breath 
Of freedom stirs the world you cannot die. 


What you have wrought can never pass away: 
Proud prodigal of Honor, still you stand; 
Trampled and torn with grief, your little land 
Had never life so glorious as today. 


The body slain, the spirit still is free; 

Yours burns, a quenchless beacon, through the night; 
And all the fires their murderous marchings light, 

But hatch the phoenix of your liberty. 





In an excellent paper on “ The Renascence of Catholic Poetry ” 
in the Newman Quarterly for November, its editor expresses the 
hope that some one will soon be found who will Lear the ex- 
pense ($500) of bringing out a volume of the poems and letters 
of Father Gerard Hopkins, S.J., which Mr. Robert Bridges, 
the Poet Laureate, has in preparation. Following the article is 
“The Starlight Night,” one of the Jesuit poet’s sonnets, which 
runs thus: 

Look at the stars! look, look up at the skies! 

O look at all the fire-folk sitting in the air! 
The bright boroughs, the quivering citadels there! 
The dim woods quick with diamond wells; the elf-eyes! 
The gray lawns cold where quaking gold-dew lies! 
Wind-beat whitebeam ; airy abeles all on flare! 
Flake-doves sent floating out at a farmyard scare !— 
Ah well! It is a purchase and a prize. 


Buy then! Bid then !—What ?—Prayer, patience, alms, vows.— 
Look, look! a May-mess, like on orchard boughs; 
Look! March-bloom, like on mealed-with-yellow sallows.— 
These are indeed the barn: within-doors house 
The shocks. This piece-bright paling hides the Spouse 
Christ, and the mother of Christ, and all His hallows. 





“Let it be a book” is always sound counsel for those who 
are at a loss what Christmas presents to give their relatives 
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and friends. 


columns during the past year is offered: 


ASCETICISM AND ApoLocetics: Mgr. Kelley’s “Letters to 
Jack” (Extension, $1.00), Father Breymann’s “ The Holli- 
ness of the Church in the Nineteenth Century” (Benziger, 
$1.75), Father Vassall-Phillips’ Catholic Christianity” (Ben- 
ziger, $1.50), Butler’s “ Blessed Art Thou Among Women” 
(Rand, McNally, $3.50, a beautiful gift-book); Father 
Lynch's “ The Story of the Acts of the Apostles” (Benziger, 
$1.75), Father Vassall-Phillips’ “ The Work of St. Optatus ” 
(Longman’s, $4.00), Father Husslein’s “ The Catholic’s Work 
in the World” (Benziger, $1.00), Father Campbell's 
“Various Discourses” (Wagner, $2.00), Father Sullivan’s 
“The Externals of the Catholic Church” (Kenedy, $1.50), 
Windle’s “The Church and Science” (Herder, $3.00). 
Monlaur’s “The Light of Men” (Devin-Adair, $1.50). 
Father Drexclius’s “ Heliotrovium” (Devin-Adair, $1.65). 

BiocRAPHY: Scott and Stowe’s “ Booker T. Washington” 
(Doubleday, $2.00), Beveridge’s “ The Life of John Mar- 
shall” (Houghton Mifflin, $8.00), Cardinal Gibbons’ “ A Re- 
trospect of Fifty Years” (Murphy, $2.00), Lady Lovat’s 
“Life of the Venerable Louise de Marillac” (Longmans, 
$3.50), Father Zahm’s “ Great Inspirers”” (Appleton, $1.50), 
Katharine Tynan’s “ The Middle Years” (Houghton Mifilin, 
$3.50), “St. Bernard” (Herder, $1.25), Dr. Pallen’s “ Memo- 
rial of Andrew J. Shipman” (Encyclopedia Press, $2.00), 
Sanborn’s “ The Life of Henry David Thoreau” (Houghton 
Mifflin, $4.00), Father Grisar’s “ Luther,” Vol. VI (Herder, 
$3.25), Garland’s “A Son of the Middle Border” (Mac- 
millan, $1.60), A. C. Benson’s ‘“ Life and Letters of Maggie 
Benson” (Longmans, $2.50), “ The Catholic Encyclopedia 
and Its Makers” (Encyclopedia Press, $2.50), Father O’Dan- 
iel’s “ Very Rev. Charles Hyacinth McKenna, O.P.” (Holy 
Name Bureau, $2.00), Matthews’ “ These Many Years” 
(Scribner, $3.00), Miss Sanborn’s “Anne of Brittany” 
(Lathrop, Lee & Shephard, $2.00), “ The Martyr of Futuna” 
(Cath. Foreign Mission Soc., $1.00), Daly’s “Augustin Daly ” 
Speen, $4.00), Morley’s “ Recollections” (Macmillan, 
$7.50). 

Essays: Kilmer’s “The Circus and Other Essays” 
(Gomme, $1.00), Windle’s “A Century of Scientific Thought 
and Other Essays” (Benziger, $1.50), Bradford’s “A Natur- 
alist of Souls” (Dodd, Mead, $2.50), Lisa Ysaye’s “Inn 
of Disenchantment” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.25), Margaret 
Sherwood’s “ Familiar Ways” (Little, Brown, $1.25), Gray- 
son’s “Great Possessions” (Doubleday, $1.30), Towne’s 
“ Autumn Loiterers ” (Doran, $1.25), Brooks’ “ There’s Pip- 
pins and Cheese to Come” (Yale University Press, $2.00), 
Aguecheek’s “My Unknown Chum” (Devin-Adair, $1.50). 

Fiction: White's “ El Supremo” (Dutton, $1.90), Sadlier’s 
“Gerald de Lacey’s Daughter” (Kenedy, $1.35), E. Benson’s 
“ Michael” (Doran, $1.35), Mrs. Blundell’s “Dark Rosaleen”’ 
(Kenedy, $1.35), Mrs. Norris’s “Undertow” (Doubleday, 
$1.25), Mrs. Porter’s “The Road to Understanding” 
(Houghton Mifflin, $1.40), Mrs. Lowndes’ “ Lilla” (Doran, 
$1.35), Miss Foote’s “Edith Bonham” (Houghton Mifflin, 
$1.50), Batcheller’s “ The Light in the Clearing” (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $1.50), Conrad's “ The Shadow Line” (Doubleday, 
$1 35), Kipling’s “A Diversity of Creatures” (Doubleday. 
$1.50), Mrs. Waggaman’s “Grapes of Thorns” (Benziger, 
$1.25), Miss Clark’s “ The Rest House” (Benziger, $1.35), 
Alice Cholmondeley’s “Christine” (Macmillan, $1.25), 
Bailey’s “Mistress Anne” (Penn Pub. Co. $1.35), Mc- 
Kenna’s “ Sonia” (Doran, $1.50), Kummel’s “ The Ebb and 
Flow of Life” (Mission Press, Techny, $5.00), Morley’s 
“Parnassus on Wheels” (Doubleday, $1.25), Vacheil’s 
“ Fishpingle ” (Doran, $1.50), Castle’s “ Wolf-Lure” (Apple- 
ton, $1.25), Jane Barlow’s “Irish Idylls” (Dodd, Mead 
$2.00), Mrs. Rice’s “Calvary Alley” (Century, $1.35), 
Aldrich s “Enchanted Hearts” (Doubleday, $1.35), Wood's 
“The Mystery of Gabriel” (Longmans, $1.40), Marshall’s 
“ Abington Abbey” (Dodd, Mead, $1.50), Maud Diver’s 
“ Unconquered ” (Putnam, $1.50), Adams’s “Our Square 
and the People in It” (Houghton Miffiin, $1.50), Mer. 
Kelley’s “Charred Wood” (Reilly & Britton, $1.25), Miss 
Montgomery’s “Anne’s House of Dreams” (Stokes, $1.40) 
Doyle’s “ His Last Bow” (Doran, $1.35), Bazin’s “ Those of 
His Own Household” (Devin-Adair, $1.35). 
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But if the question of just what books to buy 
still perplexes America’s readers, perhaps a glance through 
the volumes reviewed in this number, or acknowledged under 
“ Books Received,” will help to solve the problem. As a fur- 
ther aid, the following list of books commended in these 





History: Father Pollen’s “ The Institution of the Arch- 
priest Blackwell” (Longmans, $1.75), Hayes’s “A Political 
and Social Study of Modern Europe” (Macmillan, $4.25), 
Sister Mary McCann’s “ The History of Mother Seton’s 
Daughters ” (Longmans, $5.00), Miss Kellogg’s “ Early Nar- 
ratives of the Northwest” (Scribner, $3.00), Hazen’s “ The 
French Revolution and Napoleon” (Holt, $2.50), Leslie’s 
“The Celt and the World” (Scribner, $1.25), Father Mac- 
Inerny’s “ A History of the Irish Dominicans ” (Benziger), 
Lippincott’s “ Early Philadelphia” (Lippincott, $6.00), Ches- 
terton’s “A Short History of England” (Lane, $1.50). 
Father Hughes’ “ History of the Society of Jesus in North 
America” (Longmans, $8.00), Father Denifle’s “ Luther and 
Lutherdom ” (Holy Name Bureau, $3.50). 

LITERATURE: Rice’s “ Robert Louis Stevenson: How to 
Know Him” (Bobbs-Merrill, $1.25), Winter’s “ Shakespeare 
on the Stage” (Moffat, Yard, $3.00), Watson’s “ Pencraft, 
a Plea for the Older Ways” (Lane, $1.00), Sister Marie 
Byrne’s “ Prolegomena to Ausonius ” (Columbia Univ. Press, 
$1.25), Watts-Dunton’s “ Poetry” (Dutton, $1.75), Shorter’s 
“The Brontés and Their Circle” (Dutton, $1.50), Lyly’s 
“Euphues ” (Dutton), Morris’s “ The Celtic Dawn” (Mac- 
millan, $1.50), Cram’s “Six Lectures on Architecture” 
(University of Chicago, $2.00), Neilson’s “ Burns: How to 
Know Him” (Bobbs-Merrill, $1.50), Alden’s “ Tennyson: 
How to Know Him” (Bobbs-Merrill, $1.50), Father D’Al- 
ton’s “Horace and His Age” (Longmans, $2.00), Cram’s 
“The Substance of Gothic” (Marshall Jones, $1.50). 

Poetry: Miss Kelly’s “ The Valley of Vision” (Encyclo- 
pedia Press, $0.75), Belloc’s “Verses” (Gomme, $1.25), 
Daly's “Songs of Wedlock” (McKay, $1.25), “The 
Religious Poems of Lionel Johnson” (Macmillan, $1.00), 
MacDonagh’s “ Poetical Works” (Stokes, $1.50), Miss 
Segar’s “‘ Minor Poems of the Middle Ages” (Longmans, 
$1.00), Kettle’s “Poems and Parodies” (Stokes, $1.00), 
Miss Letts’s “ Hallow-e’en and Poems on the War” (Dutton, 
$1.25), MacGill’s “Soldier Songs” (Dutton, $1.00), Hodg- 
son’s “Poems” (Macmillan, $0.75), “A Scallop Shell of 
Quiet” (Longmans, $0.60), “Poems of Charles Warren 
Stoddard” (Lane, $1.25), Miss Widdemer’s “ Factories” 
(Holt, $1.25), Kilmer’s “ Main Street and Other Poems” 
(Doran, $1.00), Father Earl’s “ Ballads of Peace and War” 
(Harrigan Press, $1.00), Sara Teasdale’s “Love Songs” 
(Macmillan, $1.25), Claudel’s “ The Hostage” (Yale Univer- 
sity Press, $1.50), Morley’s “Songs for a Little House” 
(Doran, $1.25), Plunkett’s “ Poems” (Stokes, $1.50). 

Sociotocy AND Epucation: Father Ryan’s “ Distributive 
Justice ” (Macmillan, $1.50), Wells’s “ The Man in Court” 
(Putnam, $1.50), Cardinal Mercier’s “‘ Manual of Scholastic 
Philosophy” (Herder, $3.50), Father Shield’s “ Philosophy 
of Education” (Cath. Education Press), Pearson’s “ Rever- 
ies of a Schoolmaster” (Scribner, $1.00), Dr. Cronin’s 
“Science of Ethics” (Benziger), Mrs. Whetham’s “ The 
Upbringing of Daughters ” (Longmans, $1.75), M. Bautain’s 
“The Art of Extempore Speaking” (McDevitt-Wilsons, 
$1.50), “Value of the Classics” (Princeton Univ. Press, 
$1.50), Father Browne’s “ Essays on the Reform and Re- 
vival of Classical Studies” (Longmans, $2.60), “ The Greek 
Genius and Its Influence” (Yale University Press, $3.50), 
Parkinson’s “Primer of Social Science” (Devin*Adair, 
$0.85). 

TRAVEL: Shackleton’s “ The Book of Boston” (Penn. Pub. 
Co., $2.00), Curran’s and Calkin’s “In Canada’s Wonderful 
Northland” (Putnam, $2.50), Hudson’s “ Idle Days in Pata- 
gonia” (Dutton, $1.50), Miss Peck’s “ The South American 
Tour” (Doran, $3.00), Ella Higginson’s ‘“‘Alaska, the Great 
Country’ (Macmillan, $2.50), De Windt’s ‘“ Russia as I 
Know It” (Lippincott, $3.00), Miss Whiting’s “ Canada, 
the Spellbinder” (Dutton, $2.50), Young’s “ Abused Russia” 
(Devin-Adair, $2.00). 

_THe War: Hargrave’s “At Suvla Bay” (Houghton Mif- 
flin, $1.50), Von Miicke’s “The Ayesha” (Ritter, $1.25), 
Newbolt’s “Tales of the Great War” (Longmans, $1.75), 
Miss Bates’s “Journal of Small Things” (Duffield, $1.35), 
John Ayscough’s “ French Windows” (Longmans, $1.40), 
Martin’s “A Surgeon in Khaki” Longmans, $1.00), 
Gerard’s “My Four Years in Germany” (Doran, $2.00), 
Mildred Aldrich’s “ On the Edge of the War Zone” (Small, 
Maynard, $1.25), Barbusse’s “ Under Fire” (Dutton, $1.50), 
Gibson’s “A Journal from Our Legation in Belgium” 
(Doubleday, $2.50), Kettle’s “ The Ways of War” (Scrib- 
ner, $2.75). 


As for those books that will make suitable presents for the 


little ones and for their little older brothers and sisters, in 































another column will be found notices of many old . favorites 
that have come out in new editions, and in recent numbers of 
AMERICA appeared reviews of such juveniles as Father Finn’s 
“Lucky Bob,” and Father Spalding’s “At the Foot of the Sand 
Hills” (Benziger, $1.00 each.) Every Christmas there is an 
inundation of new books for boys and girls, but it is wise to 
get them to read instead the time-honored children’s classics. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Allyn & Bacon, Boston: , , 
Community Civics. By R. O. Huges, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh. 

St. Berchman’s Academy, Omaha, Neb.: 

Meg Burns. A Play in Four Acts. By Gilbert Guest. $1.00. 

Bloud & Gay, Paris: 

La Cloche Roland. 
Toute la Guerre. 
Allemands en Belgique. 
(7-14 Octobre, 1916). 
Jean de Beer; Le Cardinal 
man War and Catholicism; 
Album No. 2. 

Boni & Liveright, Inc., New York: 
The Mikado and Other Plays. By W. S. Gilbert. 
Clarence Day, Jr. $0.60. 

Catholic Union Store, Buffalo, N. Y.: , ? 
Hell and Its Problems. By J. Godfrey Raupert, K.S.G. First Ameri- 
can Edition. $0.25. 

George H. Doran Co., New York: 

Girls in Bookland. By Hildegarde Hawthorne. [Illustrated by John 
Wolcott Adams. $2.00; The Green Mirror: A Quiet Story. By Hugh 
Walpole. $1.50; Songs for a Little House. By Christopher Morley. 


$1.25. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
Spirit Power. By Mary Thirza Churchill. 
in Education. By Kenneth Richmond. 
Bertram Smith. $1.50. 

Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y.: 
Weights and Measures. By Franklin P. Adams. 

Ginn & Company, Boston: 
Espana Pintoresca. The Life and Customs of Spain in 
Legend. By Carolina Marcial Dorado. 

B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis: 
The Life and Letters of Sister St. Francis Xavier Irma Le Ferde la 
Motte, of the Sisters of Providence of Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, 
Indiana. By One of Her Sisters, Mme. Clémentine de la Corbiniére. 
Translated from the French by the Sisters of Providence. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. $2.25; The Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and the Office of the Dead. Latin and English, Arranged According to 
the Reformed Roman Breviary. Third Revised Editon. $0.60; Sister 
Rose and the Mass of Reparation. By Mother Mary of the Cross. $0.20. 

Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
The Undergraduate and His College. , By Frederick P. Keppel. $1.60; 
Militant America and Jesus Christ. By braham Mitrie Rihbany 
$0.65; Nights with Uncle Remus. By Joel Chandler Harris. With illus- 
trations by Milo Winter. $3.00. 

Sturgis & Walton Co., New York: 
he Climax of Civilization. $1.25; Socialism, $1.50; Feminism, $2.50. 
All by Correa Moylan Walsh. 

J. d. ease & Sons, New York: 
ardinal Merci 


Par Johannes Jorgensen; Toute la France pour 
Par Louis Barthou; Les Procédés de Guerre des 
Par Henri Davignon; Notre Visite en Irlande. 
Par Pierre Batiffol; L’Allemagne S’accuse. Par 
Mercier Contre les Barbaries; The Ger- 
La Guerre Allemande et le Catholicism, 


Introduction by 


$0.60; The Permanent Values 
$1.25; Days of Discovery. By 
$1.00. 


Story and 


i . rcier: Pastorals, Letters, Allocutions; 1914-1917. With a 
Biographical Sketch and Foreword by Rev. Joseph F. Stillemans. 
$1.25; Blessed Are They That Mourn. By Mother Mary Loyola. Edited 


by Herbert Thurston, S.J. $1.00. 

Alfred A. Knopf, New York: : 
Beating ’Em to It. By Chester Cornish. 
Fruett. $1.00. 

B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia: 

If I ere Twenty-One. Tips from a Business Veteran. By William 
Maxwell. $1.25; The Blue Heron’s Feathers, The Story of a Dutch 
Boy in the American Colony of New Netherland. By Rupert Sargent 
Holland. $1.25. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston: 

The Little Grandmother of the Russian Revolution. Edited by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. $2.00; The Life and Letters of Edward Everett Hale. 
By His Son, Edward Everett Hale, Jr. $5.00. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 

The Acathist Hymn of the Holy Orthodox Eastern Church. In the 
Original Greek Text and Done into English Verse. Edited by W. 
Birkbeck, M.A., and the Rev. G. R. Woodward, M.A.; American Civil 
Church Law. By Carl Zollmann, LL.B. 

The Macmillan Co., New York: 

League of Nations, a Chapter in the History of the Movement. By 
Theodore Marburg, M.A., LL.D. $0.50. 

John Murphy Co., Baltimore: 

Ordo Divini Officii Recitandi, Sacrique Peragendi ad Usum Cleri, Juxta 
Rubricas Breviarii_ac Missalis Romani, Pro Anno Domini 1918. $0.50. 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston: 


Illustrations by Alfred J. 


A Parent’s Job. By C. N. Millard. $1.00; Religious Education and 
American Democracy. By Walter S. Athearn. $1.50. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 


The Cambridge History of American Literature. In Th Vol s. 
Edited by William Peterfield Trent, M.A., LL.D., and Others. Selenite 
and Revolutionary Literature. Early National Literature. 


Colonial 
Part I. 


3.50; The White Blanket. The Story of an Alaskan Winter. By 
yo ong 3 With Illustrations from Original Drawings by the 
uthor. 1.25. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New. York: 
he Irish Issue and Its American Aspect. By Shane Leslie. $1.25; 
gobn, Keats, His Life and Poetry: His Friends, Critics and After-Fame. 
Sidney Colvin. $4.50; Portraits and Backgrounds. By Evangeline 


ilbour Blashfield. $2.50. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn.: 
There’s Pippins and Cheese to Come. By Charles S. Brooks. TIllus- 


heodore Diedricksen, Jr. $2.00; 
Select Essays and Extracts. 


The Greek Genius and 


trated by 
Edited by Jane Cooper. 


Its Influence. 


AMERICA 


EDUCATION 


The Willow Gad 
ORPORAL punishment is one of the perennial problems of 
the parent and teacher. It was not always the problem that 
it is today, because there was a time when its use was scarcely 

questioned; a time when parents had recourse to it without a 

qualm, and the master of the little red schoolhouse—it was not 

the mistress then—was chosen for his muscularity as much as for 
his ability to impart knowledge. Thus did the trustees or select- 
men or board, or whatever the governing body might have been, 
insure the vigorous handling of the bodies of their young off- 
spring, as well as the cultivation of their minds. A century ago, 
when Thoreau, the famous naturalist, with his brother John, 
opened a boys’ school at Concord, the fact that whipping was 
practically abolished therein created a sensation in the old Massa- 
chusetts town. 
THE Court or “ Last Resort” 
T is a perennial problem, one that will never be solved, be- 
cause it springs up anew with every recurring army of recruits 
in the nursery or the classroom, and no hard and fast rules of the 
parent or the teacher imposed upon himself or herself can fully 
meet it. All depends on the child, the individual child. Generally 
speaking, however, it must be said that corporal punishment, as a 
potentiality and a possibility, at any rate, is preferable and more 
effective than its abolishment. There are gentle children to whom 
the ferule need never be applied; to whom, indeed, to apply it 
would be a disaster. But there are ungentle boys in the world 
also, and others so easily influenced or led astray that the spec- 
tacle of one of their boon companions falling under the rod has 
the most salutary effect imaginable. A well-known priest of San 
Francisco, Dr. Crowley, who has had a lifetime’s experience in 
dealing with boys, once said at a welfare conference that “ It has 
taken but one good whipping to start many a boy right.” Father 
Crowley, we imagine, was facing rather stern odds when he 
uttered these words. In these days of overdone sentimentality 
and scientific mollycoddling it is almost revolutionary to hear a 
man declaring for the good old-fashioned rule of “ Spare the rod 
and spoil the child.” ‘“ The rod,” said Dr. Crowley, “ will establish 
submission when all other means have failed. It is the juvenile 
court of last resort.” ' 
THE NEED OF AUTHORITY 
™ discussing, recently, the present world-crisis and the part 
played therein by our own country, with a certain high ranking 
officer of the United States army, I was told this one thing with 
all the force that a strong man can put into his words: “ What we 
Americans lack is authority. The sense of responsibility to au- 
thority is so vague and undeveloped among us, that it might be 
said to be a minus quantity altogether.” Is not the absence of the 
“rod” in the home as well as the school to be blamed for this 
national defect of ours? Let the “rod” mean all that authority 
and firm: discipline can signify: is it not too little in evidence in 
our American life? A visit to the army training camps that the 
present war has brought forth will convince any open mind 
that this is so. 

“Fear is the beginning of wisdom”; but, alas! the youngsters 
of the present day have less of it in their make-up than is good 
for them. It is all very well for fond parents, and green teachers, 
to declare that they will “rule by love”: 


“ Speak kindly, it is better far 
To rule by love than fear.” 


But love is not ennobling that has no foresight, that is weak, that 
does not carry with it the strong hand of authority. The parent 
or teacher who thinks to manage a lively crowd of boys by a 
course of sweet heavenly smiles, only does the youngsters injury 
and invites disaster on his own foolish head. The swift and 
vigorous hand of finality must be there to support the laws and 
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regulations of the classroom or the fireside. Love is never born 
of fear, of course; and we do above all things desire our children 
to love us. But there is a fear born of love that is priceless 
beyond rubies. That is the desiderandum. 


THE IMPLEMENT IN HAND 


PARE the rod and break the teacher’s and the parent’s heart. 

That is the way it inevitably works out. If the world-war, 
through which we are now agonizing, only results in showing us 
our national weaknesses, and influencing us to seek remedies for 
them, it will have indeed been a blessing. That it will result in 
an awakening to the need of discipline I firmly believe. Then 
will we say “ Hail to the Willow Gad,” or the strap, or the slipper, 
or whatever the implement “in hand” may be! The fond parent, 
or the fonder teacher, may be in earnest when he solemnly an- 
nounces, “ This hurts me just as much as it does you, Willie,” but 
he is doing his duty to himself, his child, and his country, when 
he applies the switch on certain necessary occasions. 


SF 
ECONOMICS 
Cancelation vs. Repudiation 
far HOPE England repudiates her war debt” was the 


startling remark, in a casual discussion of business pros- 
pects when peace comes, of the manager and financial man of a 
corporation running at full capacity on war contracts. After- 
war conditions present a grave problem. Europe can pay us 
only in goods. She cannot pay us in money, nor would we 
permit her to do so. So vast an amount of gold would be 
perhaps impossible to obtain in a century, and its abundance 
when brought to this country would make it tend to the value 
of copper. Payment in gold is out of the question; yet such a 
prospect pleasingly fills the mind of many. 


PAYMENT IN Goops 


ITHOUT further consideration of gold payment, what 

will be the effect of payment in goods? As the goods 
arrive in this country they will be owned entirely by the finan- 
ciers, small and great. Labor will have no share in them. If 
the worker buys them, he can do so only by using so much less 
of the goods produced here. Yet, an amount equal to all the 
goods produced by us in the future, must be used in the United 
States before we are in a position where it is possible for us to 
be paid. So it may be said that the workers can buy none of 
the goods with which Europe pays us; for the workers’ wages 
will not buy even as much as is produced here. Of course, if 
we make further excess shipments when peace comes, the debt 
will be increased. 

Repudiation by England and France would cause grave indus- 
trial and financial disturbances in this country, yet the business 
men of those countries would be only too glad to pay. The 
more they paid, the more profit for them, because the more 
business for them. Payment would be at the expense of the 
workers of those countries, but their industries would thrive. 
Hence the people would be cajoled into the belief that they 
were prosperous. We have been thankful during the past three 
years for the opportunity of shipping our goods; they would 
be similarly prosperous in shipping to us. 

But we could only have made our excessive shipments because 
of the numbers, also large consumers of goods, detached from 
European industries. If, then, when the war is ended, we main- 
tain, as is proposed by the most influential press, a large army 
and navy requiring extraordinary equipment, we shall be in a 
position to receive and assimilate whatever amount Europe can 
spare us in settlement of her account. For our normal produc- 
tion will thus be greatly lessened, while our consumption of 
commodities will be increased. Even though our workers could 
not buy what is sent us in payment, the Government, by taxation, 
could buy from the capitalist owners of imports, and from 
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domestic producers, an amount equal to the cost of supporting 
its military and naval establishment; or the imports would 
supplement domestic products used by the Government. 


WHERE Our PROTECTION? 

UT if the war is to result in disarmament, it will be impos- 

sible for Europe to pay us. All our workers would then 
be available for productive employment, and could produce more 
wealth than they were permitted to utilize. If all our workers 
were productively employed, and to the best advantage to the 
country, there would be practically no market for foreign goods. 
Conversely, if there is a market for foreign goods sufficiently 
great to make an appreciable reduction in Europe’s debt to us, 
then to a corresponding degree must there be unemployment in 
this country that the people are not apt to stand patiently. 

But we can protect ourselves by a high tariff, says even the 
man of affairs. A high tariff would make it impossible for us 
to be paid. We can be paid only by goods entering this country, 
and at a selling price that will successfully compete with our 
own products. 

What, then, is best for us to do, for ourselves and for the 
allied nations? Make Germany assume the burden? There 
would be no better way of insuring her “place in the sun.” 
Her industries would have to be prosperous beyond vision to 
accomplish it. The more we successfully demanded, the more 
extensive her industries would be. In fact, our financiers would 
then be more interested in her prosperity than in our own, so 
that she might be able to pay the bill. 


INDEMNITY AND CANCELATION 


HE reader has already exclaimed “Preposterous!” But, 

economically considered, an indemnity has the same effect as 
a gift. If Europe’s payment were postponed a generation its 
gift-like nature would at that time be apparent. What is the 
economic effect of a great international gift or indemnity? In 
“International Finance” Hartley Withers, an English authority 
and an apologist for international trade, says: “ Trade is nothing 
but an exchange of goods and services. Other countries are not 
so philanthropic as to kill England’s trade by making her presents 
of their products.” Let us not permit the killing of our trade by 
allowing any nation to make us gifts, through deferred payment, 
or to pay us an indemnity. 

What, then, is the proposition? Cancelation! Let us trans- 
form our loans to the Allies into a national contribution. Their 
industries will not suffer, for the goods have been consumed, 
being sent as a supplement to the goods they produced; while, 
if we pay our financiers, we will be but contributing to our 
own wealth. We can pay the bill with but little cost to our 
people. That seems absurd. But if we pay our capitalists a 
billion or twenty billions, there must be so much added value in 
Wealth has value only as it is of value to society, to 
the people. If the financiers were given a vast amount of new 
capital, it would have to be utilized to maintain its value. Com- 
petition for opportunity to be used would reduce the rate of 
profit on all capital, and capital would have to be used to have 
any value. The capitalist’s cost to society, under proper con- 
ditions, would be but his personal consumption of goods and 
services, which would tend to increase but little in relation to 
his added wealth. 

We have pretended we were prosperous when we were ship 
ping goods abroad, which shipments represented excess profit. 
We would be really prosperous when we were piling up values 
in this country which, though owned by the capitalist, could 
only be of value to him to the extent that they were useful to 
the people. But the workers cannot see that. They will be 
easily seduced to acclaim the prospect of new foreign markets 
and a favorable balance of trade, thus allowing the capitalist to 
possess value abroad that is of no value to the people of this 
country. M. P. Connery. 


existence. 








NOTE AND COMMENT 


Doing Our Bit 


T HE Protestant foreign mission receipts for the past year are 
given in the Catholic Missions. The figures are taken from the 
current issue of the “ Year Bopk of Protestant Missions.” We 
find that in round numbers the Protestants of the United States 
contributed $19,000,000. Great Britain and Ireland gave $8,000,000 
and Canada $1,000,000 to the same cause. War-stricken con- 
tinental Europe contributed its mite of $2,000,000. “ Thirty 
millions in all!” exclaims the editor of the Catholic Missions. 
“And this in war-time!’ Catholics should make it a matter of 
serious self-examination, particularly at this holy season, whether 
they have not pulled their purse strings too tightly when the 
mission appeal was made to them. Theré is still time to remem- 
ber our heroic missionaries, to offer our share, whether great or 
small, to the Propagation of the Faith, the Holy Childhood, or 
any of the well-approved mission organizations. We have 
become a billion-dollar nation, and we can no longer forget the 
brave men at the front, our Catholic missionaries in heathen 
lands, nor the self-devoted women who are doing more for 
humanity than even the Red Cross nurses, or any humanitarian 
organization interested in the welfare of the bodies of men. It 
‘ is a great war, and we must fight on to victory. 


Sound Declarations of 
Labor Principles 


HOPEFUL sign is the insistence upon industrial agreements 

and strike avoidance in the official summary of the principles 
of the organized-labor movement, as declared at the Buffalo 
convention of the American Federation of Labor. “ The trade- 
union movement,” says the report, “is committed to mediation 
and arbitration. Strike settlements by these methods increase 
in proportion to the workers’ unity.” In evidence the following 
declaration of the Buffalo convention is then quoted: “It is 
advisable that production should not cease because of an appar- 
ent injustice or oversight contained in an award, for it is neces- 
sary for the nation’s protection, as well as for the welfare of 
the trade-union movement, that there should be no cessation 
of work except as a last resort.” Insistence is further laid 
upon reciprocal relations between employers and employed, if 
production is to reach its “peak” point. “ The nation’s interest 
makes it essential that cooperation should exist in the industries. 
There can be no efficiency in production without good-will. 
The employer who talks about ‘ individual rights’ and refuses to 
recognize labor ignores flint-hewn facts.” All these are Catholic 
principles. The test, however, will lie in the application of them. 
Che interests of the consumer are often overlooked with equal 
indifference by both labor and capital. There can be no true 
social development until wages and profits alike are regulated 
and limited to conform with the common welfare. 


The Pre-Reformation 
Printed Bible 


yeas data concerning the number of Bibles printed 
before the Reformation period are gathered together in 
an article by the Rev. John Lenhart, O.M. Cap. in the 
Seraphic Home Journal. The complete number of editions of 
the entire Bible printed in Europe between the years 1450 and 
1500 was 177, according to the figures quoted from Mr. Peddie. 
Of these editions 134 were printed in Latin, fifteen in German, 
thirteen in Italian, and eleven in French. Two were Bohemian, 
one Dutch, and one Spanish. Bibles, says Father Lenhart, 
were the best-sellers in the fifteenth century. Yet in the year 
1500 Luther was only seventeen years of age and had no 
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thought of issuing a Bible of his own. ‘ather Lenhart says: 

















































The vast mass of printed Bibles as revealed by modern 
research attests more than anything else how highly the 
people of the fifteenth century valued the Bible. The print- 
ers of those days conducted their trade upon a business basis. 
They did not print those thousands of Bibles to distribute 
them gratis among the people, like the modern Bible So- 
cieties. They were business men trying to make a living by 
publishing Bibles and other books. Naturally they put on 
the market books that were most in demand, the best-sellers. 
The output in those days was as truly an index of the pre- 
vailing demand as it is nowadays. Except for the few Bibles 
donated by the printers and the rare cases of over-produc- 
tion, those thousands of Bibles were bought by the people 
with their money. We know the names of some of those 
buyers, the years when they bought their Bibles, and the 
price they paid for them. 


In spite of the immense output of Bibles in our day we may 
say that it is relatively less than in the days preceding the 
Reformation. According to modern researches there were, at 
the lowest figures, 8,000,000 books printed from 1445 to 1500 
Of these 53,100 were Bibles. Every one hundred and fiftieth 
book printed was therefore a Bible. In these calculations, 
moreover, the entire Bible only is considered, containing all 
the books from Genesis to the Apocalypse. Were we to com- 
pute the sections of the Bible printed, as is done in modern 
Protestant statistics, the Bible figures would be increased eight- 
fold. A great many Christians did not possess a complete 
printed Bible, nevertheless, as Father Lenhart remarks, “ they 
were acquainted with the contents of the Bible to a greater 
extent than many people of our day imagine.” There was, 
moreover, no Catholic to whom the Scriptures were not read 
and expounded, and who might not behold their illustration in 
the richly colored windows and the very stones of the Catholic 
churches that were the glory of the Ages of Faith. 


War Prices Impairing Our 
Children’s Health 


A® investigation into the effects of the increased price of milk 

has just been concluded in New York. It discloses the 
serious danger threatening the country on this score. Since the 
price of milk had risen to fourteen cents a quart, it was found 
that more than half of the 2,200 families visited had substi- 
tuted tea and coffee for milk. Yet in all of these families there 
were children under six years of age. Special attention is 
called by the Federal Children’s Bureau to the imperative neces- 
sity of milk in the diet of babies and young children. Of the 
families in question 120 had given up milk entirely, although 
in twenty-five of these there were children under one year of 
age. Of the total number of families with young children in- 
vestigated by the New York committee nearly half were taking 
from one-fourth to one-half less milk than before. Yet even 
before the high price had decreased the amount of milk, these 
families- were getting little more than half the quantity of milk 
which experts on children’s diets claim they need. Dr. Grace 
L. Meigs, Director of the Child Hygiene Division of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau, commenting on the danger of such a de- 
crease of milk to the health of our American children, says: 


Milk is the one food that all young children must have 
if they are to be strong and healthy. Whole milk is rich in 
the elements without which the child’s growth ceases and 
his health is impaired; indeed there is no food which can 
supply as well the needs of the growing child. There is no 
substitute for milk in the diet of babies and young children. 
Yet the increase in its price is so startling that, as the re- 
ports the Bureau receives show, many mothers are economiz- 
ing on milk. Young children cannot get the nourishment 
they require from the would-be milk substitutes given them. 
Patent foods which do not themselves contain milk and are 
not intended to be mixed with milk are so lacking in the 
essentials of healthy development that we must expect 
children fed on them instead of on milk to be weakly and 











ailing. Plainly, very great harm is done young children by 

giving them tea and coffee to take the place of milk which is 

really a complete food; it is giving them mere stimulants to 
replace their best food. 

The situation evidently calls for serious deliberation and 
effective action. The problem is by no means restricted to New 
York. In certain Connecticut towns where milk delivered at 
the station was sold wholesale at eight cents a quart, the retail 
price rose as high as fifteen cents. The welfare of our country 
requires that our growing children at least be abundantly pro- 
vided with this wholesome diet of milk. 


The Church and 
Education 
HE Catholic Church, writes William P. H. Kitchin, in a 
recent issue of the /rish Rosary, was the first to establish 
gratuitous teaching and free schools. 

Pre-Christian educators surrounded the acquisition of 
knowledge with obstacles and mysteries; the schools of the 
philosophers were closed to the uninitiated; the rhetoricians 
and grammarians exacted heavy toll for their lore. But the 
Church and her leaders threw open the feast of knowledge 
to all, she went out into the highways and byways to com- 
pel the indifferent to enter. St. John the Evangelist is said 
to have established a school at Ephesus, St. Polycarp one 
at Smyrna; in the catacombs of St. Agnes, side by side with 
the chapels where the Christians prayed, were the school- 
rooms where the catechumens were taught. De Rossi found 
in the cemetery of St. Callixtus the epitaph of a humble 
Magister Primus; two well-known martyrs, SS. Cassian and 
Flavian, had been schoolmasters.... The catechetical school 
of Alexandria, founded by Pantaenus, made illustrious by 
Clement and Origin, embraced all the knowledge of the time, 
and was a worthy precursor of the universities still to come. 
\s far back as the third century free schools and libraries 
begin to form around each great cathedral, and churchmen 
spare no: pains to attach to themselves promising pupils, who 
give indicaticns of hecoming eminent professors in mature 
ife. Nearly every city of the Old World can point to some 
great saint, who inaugurated the reign of science in its bosom, 
and who, too, trained up suitable successors to carry on 
and propagate his work. 

Well, therefore as the writer adds, may the humblest Catholic 
teacher, whose diploma is but of yesterday, exclaim with all 
the enthusiasm of a great zeal in a sublime cause: “I belong 
to a noble company, wherein are found apostles and martyrs, 
pontiffs and confessors, the sublimest geniuses and the grandest 
heroines; and we have been teaching, refining and leavening the 
world for the past 2,000 years.””’ What other teacher can say 


the same? 


Billy Sunday’s Reason for 

Denominationalism 
ILLY SUNDAY is a believer in denominationalism because 
it reflects, he says, the variety of temperaments among the 
people. ‘“‘No two blades of grass are alike. God loves variety 
and He’s got more than fifty-seven kinds.” Then follows a glow- 
ing description of the green of the grass, the purple of the grape, 
the yellow of the orange, the red of the apple, the white of the 
snow, the black of the coal, the blue of the sky, the crimson of 
the sunset and the golden glory of the full noontide. Yet when 
all has been said, the fact remains that truth is one and that two 
contradictory doctrines cannot both be stamped with its seal. All 
that was taught by Christ we must believe, observing “ whatso- 
ever I have commanded you.” He therefore leaves us no choice 
among conflicting doctrines such as constitute the teachings of the 
countless varieties of sects. However, the truth itself, as it exists 
in its entirety in the Catholic Church, is endlessly rich in variety 
of beauty and color, and all is exquisitely harmonized, like the 
light that passes through the gorgeous stained-glass windows of 
some ancient cathedral built far back in the Ages of Faith. But it 
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is the temperamental variety of the sects that attracts Billy Sun- 
day, and for this he is willing to waive the doctrinal contradic- 
tions which render them impossible of acceptance: 

Oh, if you’ve got a good, 
gingery, warm, enthusiastic make-up you’d make a good 


Methodist—or would have before the Methodists lost their 
religion. If you're a little stiff, you may be an Episcopalian 


I believe in denominations. 


or a Presbyterian. You need to be loosened up a little bit. 
I believe that denominations reflect the different tempera- 
ments of the people. I believe they are God all through. 


In choosing a religion it is therefore a question of selecting the 
one that best agrees with our temperamental disposition. Its 
doctrine is apparently of no importance, provided its inventor has 
labeled it ‘* Christian.” Yet here, too, there is no Church that so 
perfectly accords with every temperament as the one and only 
Church of Christ. It was built by Him upon Peter precisely to 
answer the needs of all men without discrimination of race, color 
or temperament. For proof that it has fulfilled the purpose of its 
Founder we require no other argument than the fact of its catho- 
licity : within its fold are all manner of men. 

Army and Navy 
Chaplains 
CLEAR exposition of the number and status of the Catholic - 
chaplains with the United States army and navy has been 
sent to the press by the Knights of Columbus Committee on 
War Activities. Before the declaration of war sixteen Catholic 
chaplains had been allowed for the army and eight for the navy. 
Since that time the number has increased to thirty-seven priests 
in the army and nineteen in the navy. The original plan had 
provided for 350 chaplains, 128 of whom were to have been 
Catholics. The increase in the size of the regiments, however, 
greatly reduced this number, since the law provides one chaplain 
only for each regiment, regardless of its size. Thus the total 
number of chaplains has now been reduced to 128 of all denom- 
inations. The following remarks are made regarding the method 
of assignment: 


The method of distributing chaplaincies has been placed 
upon a satisfactory basis, the official church census of the 
United States being taken as the unit of assignment. At 
present 36.6 per cent of the chaplaincies are to be filled by 
priests. The method of appointing chaplains to the navy 
remains as it has always been, the matter being entirely in 
the hands of the Secretary of the Navy. Secretary Daniels 
has demonstrated his absolute fairness to the complete satis- 
faction of the Catholic Hierarchy. 


The National Guard has, unfortunately, but few Catholic 
chaplains. This is probably due to the fact that in times of 
peace these appointments were largely honorary, and also be- 
cause National Guard chaplains were chosen by the commanding 
officers of the regiments, who were not controlled by those laws 
which regulate the appointment of chaplains to the Federal 
service. Yet the supply of commissioned chaplains for the 
regular and national armies, too, is inadequate for the needs of 
our Catholic soldiers. Hence the appointment of thirty-seven 
auxiliary chaplains provided by the Knights of Columbus. 
Though without official status in the army, and receiving abso- 
lutely no support from the Government, they are permitted to 
work in the army camps. Their assistance therefore is of 
inestimable value. The hope of Catholics at present rests in the 
passing of a bill which was blocked in the House Committee 
during the last days of the previous session. It provides that 
one chaplain be permitted for every 1,200 men, thus giving three 
chaplains to each regiment. This is the ratio upon* which 
chaplains are assigned to the navy and the coast artillery corps, 
where the division is not upon the regimental basis. United 
efforts must be made that the bill be passed successfully at this 
session. 









